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EVELOPMENT 
OF OUR TRADE 


with foreign nations nothing has 
ever been done in this country 
to equal the good that is being 
accomplished by 


THE PHILADELPHIA EXPOSITION OF MANUFACTURERS 


which opened September 14th and closes November 3oth 
of the present year. 

















But the development of domestic trade depends upon advertising and one 
of the best mediums in the United States is 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


Average Circulation in August, 1899, was 184,481 copies 
Daily, and 146,768 copies Sunday. 





Rate Dalip.......0005. 25c. per line. 
Rate Sunday......... 2oc. per line. 


The Largest Circulation in Pennsyl- fey 
vania Pays the Best. ‘ 





THE RECORD PUBLISHING CO. 
Philadelphia. 
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Prosperity is not coming,it is here. Marvelous har- 
vests, with good prices; mining never so profitable 
before; shipping literally overwhelmed with business; 
the demand for lumber and iron greatest ever known; 
every branch of commercial industry earning profits. 

These are indisputable facts; we state them because 
golden opportunity demands prompt acceptance. 

The Street Car is the link of necessity which unites 
the people with industrial and commercial prosperity 
—the Street Cars carry the multitudes. 

The Street Car Advertising service we offer you is ‘ 
| the most profitable in America—13,000 Cars in the | 
| centers where industry “hums” loudest. 

May we come with details ? 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


ENTERED AS SKECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEW YORK, N. Y., 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 27, 


VoL. XXVIII. 


FACTS ABOUT SYNDICATE 
ADVERTISING SERVICE. 


The paragraphs that follow 
were written by Mr. Charles Aus- 


tin Bates in response to a request 
of Printers’ INK for information 
regarding the prices, etc., that 
prevail in the syndicate service 
field. The facts given are not 
generally known, and the fact 
that Mr. Bates gets a pretty good 
ad out of his relation of them 
does not detract from their in- 
terest: 

The business of supplying 
syndicate advertising matter was 
started about nine or ten years 
ago. The originators were Horace 
Dumars, Wilbur Bacheller and 
a Mr. Doolittle. The last named 
still continues in the business 
under the name of the Art League. 
Both Mr. Dumars and Mr. 
Bacheller claim the origination of 
the idea. At any rate, the Pic- 
torial League was the outgrowth 
from their business and was the 
first large concern in this line. 
In the height of its prosperity it 
had perhaps five thousand reg- 
ular customers who received cuts 
and reading matter every week. 
It is said that at this time the 
profits were so large that Wilbur 
Bacheller and his brother Irving 
drew thirty thousand dollars in 
one year as a portion of the prof- 
its. After a short term of this 
extreme prosperity internal dis- 
sensions and mismanagement 
started the business downhill, 
and it was finally discontinued 
within the past year. 

The Art League has done a 
smaller business, but its owner is 
believed to be serving quite a 
number of merchants and making 
a satisfactory’ income. 

The Harper Illustrating Syndi- 
cate of Columbus, Ohio, is an- 
other concern in the same line 
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that has a large number of cus- 
tomers. I should estimate the 
number of Harper’s customers at 
any place from one thousand to 
three thousand. 

The American Publishing and 
Engraving Company, of 150 Nas- 
sau Street, New York, began this 
business about four years ago, 
and is at the present time doing 
the largest business in this line. 
The gross business of this con- 
cern amounts to, perhaps, one 
hundred thousand dollars a year. 
And this would indicate that the 
number of customers supplied is 
in the neighborhood ofthreethou- 
sand. The prize salesman of this 
concern is said to sell about for- 
ty thousand dollars’ worth of cuts 


and reading matter during an 
eight months’ traveling trip, 
principally in the South and 
Southwest. 


The Charles Austin Bates Syn- 
dicate began business in January, 
1896, and during 1896 and 1897 
served over five thousand mer- 
chants with cuts and reading mat- 
ter in about forty different lines 
of business. In the early part of 
1898 I withdrew all traveling 
men and took no new contracts 
for the Syndicate. My reason for 
this was that while in a great 
majority of cases the system un- 
der which the service was render- 
ed gave satisfactory results, there 
were so many faults in the system 
that I preferred to reorganize en- 
tirely. This reorganization could 
not be effected until the contracts 
then in existence had been con- 
cluded, and, therefore, during ’98 
we completed all existing con- 
tracts, cancelling them as fast as 
they expired. 

The original idea of supplying 
syndicate advertising was to clip 
from various newspapers adver- 
tisements in the different retail 
lines, and to sell copies of these 
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clippings, or the clippings them- 
selves, to merchants in various 
cities. This was a difficult opera- 
tion and not very satisfactory. 
The next step was to write the 
advertisements and duplicate 
them to the different merchants. 
Then came the idea of making 
an illustration to fit each ad and 
sending an electrotype and a 
printed ready-made ad each week. 
Thus a picture suitable for ad- 
vertising clothing was made at a 
cost of anywhere from two to ten 
dollars, an engraving was made 
of it and duplicates were sold to 
as many clothing merchants as 
possible, at the rate of one dollar 
for each cut, including the adver- 
tisement. The same operation be- 
ing followed in other lines of 


trade. 

The contracts were originally 
made by mail, but it was soor 
discovered that more _ business 


could be done if salesmen were 
sent out on the road with samples 
of the various lines of cuts. 

The services gradually enlarged 
until from thirty to forty differ- 
ent lines of business were repre- 
sented each week, and a new de- 
sign and ad was made for each 
line each week. In some lines it 
was necessary to make two or 
three cuts each week, and in a 
few lines daily ads were required. 

Contracts were made with the 
merchants, preferably for one 
year, for one or more cuts, to be 
delivered by mail weekly. Later 
on competition made it necessary 
to vary the contracts so that a 
man might buy one cut a month, 
if he chose, or two cuts a month. 
And at the same time prices were 
cut considerably. 

At present the price that is usu- 
ally paid on a contract for one 
cut per week for a year is seven- 
ty-five cents per cut or thirty-nine 
dollars for the year. If two or 
more cuts a week are ordered on 
one contract the price in most 
lines is reduced to fifty cents for 
each cut, making the two cuts cost 
one dollar a week or fifty-two dol- 
lars a year. This is considered 
the bottom price. 

The merchant makes a contract 
for, we will say, one cut a week 
for a year, and his cuts are mailed 
to him regularly every Saturday, 








in a little box, together with a 
printed slip about three by five 
inches in size, which contains a 
proof of the cut and which is for 
his use in the following week. 

All of the concerns I have men- 
tioned operate on practically the 
same principle. 

In addition to these larger con- 
cerns there have been, from time 
to time, numerous small ones, all 
of which did more or less _busi- 
ness, and lived a greater or less 
length of time. 

It is probable that the biggest 
year’s businesss ever done by all 
of these concerns did not exceed 
three hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, but I think, perhaps, as 
much as that has been done in a 
single year. 


While the system I have de- 
scribed offered the merchant 
many advantages that he could 


not otherwise secure, and while 
the service given was, in the main. 
worth all or more than it cost 
the merchant, there were disad- 
vantages in it. In the first place, 
while from one point of view the 


price is very low, from another 
it is quite high. For instance, 
the merchant who-in a_ small 


country town pays twenty-five or 
thirty dollars a year for his news- 
paper space can hardly see the 
wisdom of paying thirty-nine dol- 
lars for cuts to put in that space. 
Of course, as the cost of his space 
increased the proportionate cost 
of cuts became more appropriate, 
but the necessity of getting a 
moderately high price has always 
been an objectionable feature. 
Another objection that the mer- 
chant found was that he had to 
tie himself up with a contract to 
take a certain number of cuts dur- 
ing one year, and, of course, as 
the concern selling the cuts had 
to pay a commission to the agent 
who took the order the cancella- 
tion of the contract at the mer- 
chant’s request was out of the 
question. Thus he might burn 
out, sell out, take a partner who 
didn’t believe in advertising, 
change his mind about the value 
of the service, or actually find 
that the service as rendered was 
not suited to his needs. That did 
not make any difference—he had 
to go on with his contract and fill 
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it, which was right but disagree- 


able. In my experience with this 
business I was amazed at the 
number of business men who 


changed their minds and who did 
not understand the nature of a 
contract. A contract is of abso- 
lutely no use to anybody unless 
one of the parties to it wishes to 
change his mind and back out. 
It is to prevent this that the con- 
tract is made. 

It is not alone the loss of the 
commission paid to the agent 
which prevents a syndicate concern 
from cancelling its contracts at 
the request of its customers, but 
as the service is sold to only one 
man in each line of business in 
each city the one who signs the 
contract pre-empts the service for 
that city. The agent goes away, 
and probably doesn’t get back in- 
to that territory again for six 
months or a year. In the mean- 
time, if a contract is cancelled 
that particular service is not 
working in that particular city. 

To illustrate another difficulty 
with which the concern supply- 
ing syndicate matter has to con- 
tend, we will say that a druggist 
in Utica has ordered one cut and 
reading matter per week for one 
year. Every Monday morning 
he gets his little box with an elec- 
trotype and ad. That works along 
pretty satisfactorily for a few 
weeks, and then comes an adver- 
tisement that for one or a dozen 
reasons doesn’t fit his business or 
suit his personal ideas of advertis- 
ing. He has, to be sure, the right 
to return the cut and receive an- 
other one in exchange, but in the 
meantime his paper has gone to 
press, either with a stale ad or 
with a home-made ad set in 
plain type. The cut for the next 
week may be equally unsatisfac- 
tory. It may happen that in a 
contract for fifty-two cuts ten, or 
twenty, or thirty of them may not 
exactly suit the merchant who has 
ordered them. This means an al- 
most endless lot of correspond- 
ence and a procession of cuts a 
year long going back and forth 
between the merchant and the cut- 
maker. A case of this sort is the 
exception and not the rule, but 
where from two to five thousand 
customers are concerned there are 


sure to be a sufficient number of 
exceptions to keep the cut man 
pretty busy. 

It was for these reasons that I 
discontinued and reorganized my 
syndicate business, and I now 
have what I believe to be a per- 
fect system of handling this kind 
of business. Doubtless, from year 
to year improvements will be sug- 
gested and made, but at the pres- 
ent time there is nothing that in 


any way approaches my system 
in the satisfaction it gives. 
We make no contracts. We do 


not ask the merchant to buy a 
single cut during the entire year 
unless he chooses to do so, and if 
he does he selects the cut he wishes 
from a book which is furnished 
him which contains from one 
hundred and fifty-six to two hun- 
dred and fifty proofs of the cuts. 
In addition to this the book con- 
tains from one hundred to two 
hundred and fifty catchlines, read- 
ing notices and advertisements 
that may be set in plain type with- 
out cuts, so that in the book there 
are altogether from two hundred 
and fifty to four hundred ready- 
made ads. 

There are now ready for deliv- 
ery, books in twenty lines. 

The first sixteen or twenty-four 
pages of each book are devoted 
to general instructions, sugges- 
tions and advice on advertising 
the particular line of business to 
which the book is devoted. Then 
follow the ready-made ads with 
cuts. Then the reading notices. 
At the back of each book are a 
number of pages with blank rec- 
ords for the registration of adver- 
tising contracts that have been 
made, and also a daily sales and 
advertising record, which provide 
a convenient place for keeping 
track of the sales for each day 
and the advertising expense for 
each day of this year in a column 
parallel with the figures for the 
preceding year. This shows the 
merchant at a glance whether he 
is losing or gaining trade and 
what it is costing him for adver- 
tising. 

Along with each book is deliv- 
eredacouponbook containing two 
hundred and twenty-five coupons, 
each entitling the holder to pur- 
chase from The Charles Austin 
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Bates Syndicate one single column 
wood base cut for sixteen cents. 
On receipt of the book of cut 


advertisements and 
book the merchant 
pays ten dollars. That is all he 
is committed to. If he wishes to 
buy cuts at any time he must send 
in, with the necessary coupons, 
sixteen cents for each cut that he 
wishes, ordering by number. The 
cuts are sent to him within forty- 
eight hours after his order is 
received. Thus he practically has 
on hand all the time a stock of 
from one hundred and fifty to 
three hundred cuts made especial- 
ly for the advertising of his parti- 
cular line, and in addition to these 
he has from two hundred and fifty 
to four hundred ready-made ads, 
which he may use without cuts if 
he chooses. If he does that his 
total expense for his advertising 
matter is ten dollars, and if he 
uses only one advertisement a 
week without cuts he will have a 
supply that will last him for from 
five to eight years. 

If he chooses to illustrate his 
ads and uses one cut per week his 
expense will be, for the book ten 
dollars, and for fifty-two cuts at 
sixteen cents each eight dollars 
and thirty-two cents, as against 
thirty-nine dollars for fifty-two 
cuts under the old system. Six- 
teen cents, perhaps, a little more 
than covers the cost of making 
and handling the cuts, so that our 
proposition is that for ten dollars 
the merchant has a supply of 
ready-made ads that will last him 
for a number of years, and he has 
the privilege for one year of buy- 
ing cuts at cost. Furthermore, 
he chooses his own cuts and buys 
them when he wants them. If he 
buys more than fifty-two cuts dur- 
ing the year his economy is even 
greater. If he buys one hundred 
and fifty-six cuts, which is three 
cuts a week, he pays for the cuts 
and the book thirty-four dollars 
and ninety-six cents, as against 
seventy-eight dollars under the 
contract system at fifty cents for 
each cut. 

The books of cuts and ads are 
handsome volumes, the matter in 
which is printed only on one side 
of the sheets, so that any adver- 
tisement may be torn out and sent 


proofs and 
the coupon 
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to the printer for copy. They are 
printed on good paper and bound 
in green cloth, with gold stamp 
and gold edges. Each book con- 
tains between three hundred and 
four hundred pages, and the ma- 
jority of them weigh a trifle less 
than two pounds. 

There are in this country seven 
hundred and fifty thousand retail 
merchants, representing, perhaps, 
forty different lines of business. 
A considerable proportion of these 
are not advertisers. It is impos- 
sible to say what proportion of 
them are advertisers, but those 
that are are possible customers for 
syndicate ads. 

There are in the United States 
nearly two thousand towns and 
cities of over three thousand pop- 


ulation. This is the field for syn- 
dicate work. There are  wide- 
awake merchants in _ practically 


every line of retail business in 
every one of these two thousand 
towns, and there are in practically 


every one of them two or more 
prosperous, wide-awake news- 
papers. 





+-+ —— 
HIS SCHEME. 

His Partner—These goods don’t sell 
at all. Haven’t had two calls for them 
in a month. 

Furniture Man—Mention them spe- 
cially in our next advertisement and 
— to the “unprecedented demand.”’— 

ucr. 





ae 
Set aside a share of your profits for the year 
past for advertising your business during the 
coming one, and spend that sum in pushing for 
more trade.— Shoe 7'rade Journal. 
~7_o — 








FOR A PIANO STORE 
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HAS MORE READERS 
IN GREATER NEW YORK 
THAN 
ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER 
AND A 
LARGER NUMBER 
OF FIRST-CLASS READERS 
THAN ALL THE OTHER 
NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED 
IN 
NEW YORK COMBINED. 
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THE SALARY OF A NEWS- 
PAPER ILLUSTRATOR. 





The rewards for newspaper il- 
lustratorsare supposed to be large, 
but there are few artists who can 
boast of the financial success which 
has awaited Mr. Homer Daven- 
port, cartoonist for the New York 
Journal. He is now possibly the 
highest-priced newspaper drafts- 
man in the world, and this is how 
it came about: Davenport went 
from the West to the New York 
Journal when Mr. Hearst took 
hold of the paper. Some time af- 
ter this the New York lVorld hit 
by accident on a feature that 
seemed to take with the public; 
it was known as the “Yellow Kid” 
series of comic pictures. Hearst’s 
policy had been to build up his 
own paper by drawing away from 
his rival, the New York [orld, 
any man who proved valuable to 
the latter paper. So he sent for 
Outcault, the author and drafts- 
man of the “Yellow Kid” pictures, 
and offered him $150 a week, twice 
what he was being paid on the 
World, to join the Journal staff 
and bring the “Yellow Kid” with 
him. Outcault asked for time to 
consider the offer. He told the 
World people of Hearst’s proposi- 
tion; they met it by offering him 
the same salary to remain on the 
World. He returned to Hearst 
and told him he thought he would 
stay on the /ll’orld, but Hearst 
added $1,000 spot cash to his pre- 
vious offer and one-half hour to 
consider it. Outcault accepted at 
once and brought both the “Yel- 
low Kid” and an expensive law- 
suit to the Journal. When Mr. 
Pulitzer of the World heard this 
he immediately planned retalia- 
tion. He sent for Davenport and 


offered to double his salary if he ° 


would break with the Journal and 
go over to the WVorld. Davenport 
reported to Mr. Hearst this offer, 
and the latter, thinking it an effort 
to get square with him for the 
Outcault incident, immediately 
raised Davenport’s salary to $250 
a week and gave him some other 
concessions. Pulitzer on hearing 
this is reported to have said: 
“Just what I wanted; I don’t want 
Davenport on my paper, but I 
wished to make him expensive for 
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Mr. Hearst.” Recently another 
boost has been given to Daven- 
port’s salary in a most unexpected 
way. There has been a wave of 
retrenchment and_ salary-cutting 
on the Journal with Mr. Hearst’s 
approval, but when the managing 
editor came to Davenport and 
asked him if he would not be sat- 
isfied with $200 weekly and bear 
his share of reduction with the 
rest of the staff, Davenport got in- 
dignant and threatened to resign 
at once. On Mr. Hearst hearing 
this threat he raised Davenport's 
salary to $300 a week with a con- 
tract running for a term of years. 

Embryo illustrators must not be 
encouraged by this to waste their 
time and energy in training for 
the field of newspaper illustrating 
with a view to earning munificent 
salaries. While there is room at 
the top as in all phases of human 
endeavor, the failures, financial 
and otherwise, in the work of il- 
lustrating are as numerous as in 
any other calling—perhaps more 
so.—Inland Printer. 








and varying in price from 
$2.00 to $25.00 per annum. 












UNION Bank of Savings. 








223 South Spring Street, aext Los Angeles Theater 
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The Atlanta Journal 


THE DAILY 


has reached a larger circulation 
than any other daily south of 
Washington. The average daily 
circulation during 1898 was 


30,056. 





At least ten thousand more than 
any other Southern daily. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY 


has an average circulation of 
26,000, 


and is growing rapidly. 

The Journat is the exponent 
of the most conservative and in- 
telligent sentiment of the South. 

Advertising rates are reason- 


able. Ask 
THE S.C. BECKWITH AGENCY, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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A CHICAGO CLOCK MAN. 


By H. B. Howard. 
“Ves,” said J. W. Nunemaker, 
“Tl heard from that ad within 


three or four hours from the time 
it made its first appearance in the 
Tribune. I heard from it several 
times that day; in fact, I think the 
solicitor for every other daily in 
town was in to see me,” and the 
clock man chuckled. 


Mr. Nunemaker is a small man, 
physically that is, with a_ big 
scheme. He says he’s getting 
there. He was for many years a 


jeweler at a prominent corner in 
Chicago; now he’s renting clocks 
to office people and business 
houses, just as the =~ ‘rn Union 
does. Some day he hopes to be 
a rival of that br: anch of the big 
telegraph company’s _ business, 
which - really controlled by the 
New York Selfwinding Clock 
Company; even now he says his 
clocks are replacing theirs here 
and there; that’s because the 
rates are lower. 

But it is Mr. Nunemaker’s pub- 
licity with which we have to deal. 

“That ad,” said he, “has brought 
in more newspaper men_ than 
other people; it has brought more 


would-be agents than it has re- 
quests for information, and more 
requests for particulars than it 
has personal responses. The busi- 
ness resulting from a_ three- 


months’ run hasn’t paid for the 
ad; yet I don’t wish to say it is a 
failure. 

“When I went into this thing I 
wanted to tell the people about it; 
not all the people, but that part 
of the people who might rent a 
regulator. To reach this class 
chose the Tribune, not that I ex- 
pected one paper to reach them 
all, but that I couldn’t afford two, 
and I figured that the Tribune is 
read by more business men than 
any other paper in the city. As I 
said, the advertisement hasn’t paid. 
but now, when I lay my card on a 
man’s desk the chances are great 
that he’ll say, ‘Oh, yes, you’re the 
regulator man.” So I don’t count 
the money wasted. 


“Yes, I've 


been in the paper 
every day since I started. No; 
I’ve never once changed the ad. 
‘Changes a good thing?’ Well, 


perhaps, but a good many people 
seem to have seen this ad. 


‘Which day brings most re- 
turns?’ More agents call Monday 
than any other day; more in- 
quiries come Tuesday than any 
other time. ‘How do I account 
for it?’ Well, it looks as though 
the Sunday paper is the puller. 


It looks as though the agent and 
the business man both read on 
Sunday; the former — in per- 
son the next day; the latter cuts 
out the ad, puts it in his pocket 
and writes from his office on Mon- 
day; that’s why the letters come 
in Tuesday morning. ‘if I answer 


Why Not 

Rent a 
Fine 
Regulator 


That will be kept 
on standard time 
withoutany trou- 
ble or expense to 
you?« You can- 
not afford to be 
out the money to 
own a clock or 
have your old re- 
paired when you 
can rent one so cheaply. For pare 
ticulars call on or address 


J. W. NUNEMAKER, 


185 Dearborn-st. 
‘Ss Agents wante wanted. 





‘the business man’s inquiry by 
mail that’s the last I ever hear of 
it; if I go myself I get his order. 
‘Send an agent?’ I'd be glad to 
if I could get a good one, but I 
can’t. There are plenty of them 
who can take an order neatly, but 
it’s few of them that will look for 
a second order the same day they 
get the first. 

**Shall I continue the ad?’ I 
think you'll miss it some day. The 
people seem to know me now; 
pretty soon I'll drop out and see 
if they'll forget me. ‘And lose the 
momentum I have gained?’ Per- 
haps: one can never tell until he 
tries.” 
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The Evening Wisconsin. 


DURING THE YEAR 1898 


Had Contracts for Advertising With the Following 


National Advertisers: 


Ayer & Co. Hire’s Root Beer 
Apenta Water | Hunyadi Janos 
Apollinaris Water Ivory Soap 
Anheuser-Busch Beer Jenness Miller 
Angostura Bitters Kingsford’s Starch 


Baker’s Cocoa Ladies’ Home Journal 
Benson’s Plasters Lydia Viakham Co. 
Battle Ax Plug Lehigh Valley R.R. 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Lea & Perrin’s Sauce 
Berlitz Schools Liebig Extract of Beef 
Buffalo Lithia Water McClure’s Magazine 
Booth’s Hyomei Munyon’s Remedies 
Brown’s Troches Mumm’s Extra Dry 
Bromo Quinine National Biscuit Co, 
Beecham’s Pills Old Crow Whisky 
Columbia Bicycles Pyle’s Pearline 
California Fig Syrup Pyramid Drug Co. 
Cuticura Remedies Postum Cereal 
Castoria Paine’s Celery Compound 
Chamberlain Med. Co. Parker’s Hair Balsam 


Carter’s Pills Peruna 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder | Piso Co. 
Dr. R. V. Pierce | Pall Mail Electric Asso. 
D. M. Ferry & Co. Pond’s Extract Co. 
Duffy’s Malt Whisky Pink Pills 
Dodd’s Med. Co. Price Baking Powder Co. 
Dent’s Toothache Gum Ripans Tabules 
Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup | Royal Baking Powder Co. 
Ely’s Cream Balm Sapolio 
Earl & Wilson Scribner’s Magazine 
Erie Med. Co. Scott’s Emulsion 
Frank Leslie Pub. House Stuart’s Tablets 
Harper & Bros. Sanden Electric Belt 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla The Goodyear Co. 
Humphrey Medicine Co. Trix Co. 
Hostetter & Co. Thompson & Taylor Spice Ce 
Holland Am. Line Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
Hamburg Am. Line Warner’s Safe Remedies 
Herculean Oil Co. Woodbury’s Derm. Inst. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate | Youth’s Companion 
HORACE M. FORD, | CHAS. H. EDDY, 

ROOMS 1206-7, 10 Spruce Street, 

112 Dearborn Street, } NEW YORK. 


Western Representative. CHICAGO. Eastern Representative. 
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KIMBALL’S ANTI-RHEU- 
MATIC RING. 
By John S. Grey. 


Newspaper readers all over the 
country will remember seeing the 
announcements of Kimball’s Anti- 
Rheumatic Ring, which has now 
been continuously advertised for 
the past twelve years. The ring is 
an ordinary finger ring, apparent- 
ly of iron, but there is said to be 
some chemical secret about the 
preparation of the metal that in- 
vests it with a remarkable “anti- 
rheumatic” power. Judging from 
appearances alone the ring is not 
worth two cents, but its price is 
two dollars, and a_ well-known 
gentleman in this city has publicly 
stated that he would not take $200 


for his unless he were sure he 
could duplicate it. 
I found Mr. Kimball in his 


office, 3 Union Square, the other 
day, and asked him a few ques- 
tions about his advertising. He 
said that his story was very short, 
as he could not rank with the big 
advertisers. His annual expendi- 
ture in the newspapers was about 
$10,000—sometimes more, some- 
times less. 

“What kind of mediums do you 
use, Mr. Kimball ?” 

“The daily and weekly news- 
papers in every section of the 
country. By that I do not mean 
to say that I use all the papers in 
the country. Far from it. I just 
select the representative papers to 
cover certain territories, and in 
this way I manage to reach north, 
south, east and west.” 

“What spaces do you use?” 

“From one inch to one column, 
according to the season of the 
year. In the rheumatic season— 
that is, during the cold and wet 
months—I have often used a 
whole column. 

“Do you advertise in the maga- 
zines?” 

“No, and I have never done so. 
I confine my efforts strictly to the 
newspapers.” 

“Don’t you think that the maga- 
zines would pay you?” 

“No, I don’t, and I'll tell you 
why. The magazines are read by 
what is known as the _ better 
classes, and the majority cf these 
people have got the idea that my 


ring is a fake, in spite of the fact 
that the best of my testimonials 
are from men of prominence. I 
admit that there is nothing in the 
appearance of my ring to justify 
the price of two dollars, neverthe- 
less it is no fake. The preparation 
of the metal is a secret. The cffi- 
cacy of the ring, in preventing and 
curing rheumatism, has been dem- 
onstrated too often and by too 
many people to need discussion 
now. I was offered by cable, only 
the other day, $17,000 for the Eng- 
lish selling rights in the ring. I 
refused the offer because I will 
not part with the secret of the 
manufacture, and the acceptance 
of this offer would involve it. I 
have my branch office in Oxford 
street, London, and prefer to car- 
ry on the business myself.” 

“Then you think intelligent peo- 
ple would not buy your ring?” 

“I said the better classes—by 
them Imean the moneyed people— 
they are not by any means the 
most intelligent. The proof of my 
ring is in the wearing of it. It 
= vee ‘Hhewmatism, or those im need of 
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has never failed to accomplish 
what I claim for it. If 1 were to 
offer in the society magazines an 
Anti-Rheumatic ring for $20 
might sell a quantity of them, but 
it would be robbery. Neverthe- 
less, the person who has money 
at command will not believe that 
a two-dollar rheumatic cure or 
preventive can have any merit.” 
“Is your business largely done 
on the mail order system?” 
“Yes, most of it is done that 
way. I used to employ quite a 
number of agents in different ter- 
ritories, but I found many of them 
were unscrupulous, and, while they 
had my backing, and were sup- 
posed to be selling my goods, they 
were actually -selling imitation 
rings as mine—fakes made un for 
them by some of their confeder- 
ates. This, of course, had a ten- 
dency to ruin my business, so I 
thought it best to stop the agency 
system altogether, and now my 
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rings can only be had direct from 
this office.” 

“Do you advertise in the Eng- 
lish papers?” 

“Yes, pretty much on the same 
plan as I do here, taking repre- 
sentative papers in each locality 
and a few of the chief papers of 
national circulation. The ring 
sells very well in Great Britain, 
as rheumatism is more prevalent 
there on account of the foggy and 
damp atmosphere.” 

“Well, do you think newspapers 
better than magazines for mail or- 
der business?” 

“Yes, both for the reason I have 
given you and because you get re- 
sults quicker. And you get more 
of them, too. Another thing, I 
believe the relative cost is con- 
siderably lower.” 

“What kind of advertising lit- 
erature do you send out?” 

“TI have a booklet descriptive of 
the ring and the trouble it cures. 
This also contains a selection of 
testimonials, and they have great 
weight on account of the signa- 
tures—such as that of Chauncey 
M. Depew, for instance. These 
are sent out as rapidly as I be- 
come possessed of addresses. For 
instance, a man or woman who 
reads the ad is curious and writes 


for more information. This book- 
let supplies it, and it is immedi- 
ately sent. I am satisfied that a 
fairly good percentage of orders 
follows the booklet.” 

“Have you ever done any out- 
door advertising?” 

“No, not even in street cars. It 
may be right for some articles, 
but I don’t think it would pay me. 
In fact, my whole faith is pinned 
to the newspapers, and, as they 
have paid me well in the past I 
am going to stick to them in the 
future. “g 

“Do you place your advertising 
direct ?” 

“No; it is handled by the Geo. 
P. Rowell agency, and I am quite 
satisfied as to the way in which it 
is done. I prepare my own an- 


nouncements.’ 
+e 


DEAD HORSE AS A BILLBOARD. 


The other evening a horse dropped 
dead on Wabash avenue, not far from 
the Coliseum. He fell with his back to- 
ward the car tracks. Then a theatrical 
billposter came along. When he had 
departed a flaring handbill on the pros- 
trate horse’s back told the passengers in 
the cable cars of a coming attraction at 
a downtown theater.—Chicago (lil.) 
Daily News. 

i os 

ADVERTISING introduces you to many peo 
ple. It depends on your ability and honesty 
to make the most of such a wide acquaintance 
—Mail Order Journal. 
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KIMBALL’S ANTI-RHEU- 
MATIC RING. 
By John S. Grey. 


Newspaper readers all over the 
country will remember seeing the 
announcements of Kimball’s Anti- 
Rheumatic Ring, which has now 
been continuously advertised for 
the past twelve years. The ring is 
an ordinary finger ring, apparent- 
ly of iron, but there is said to be 
some chemical secret about the 
preparation of the metal that in- 
vests it with a remarkable “anti- 
rheumatic” power. Judging from 
appearances alone the ring is not 
worth two cents, but its price is 
two dollars, and a_ well-known 
gentleman in this city has publicly 
stated that he would not take $200 
for his unless he were sure he 
could duplicate it. 

I found Mr. Kimball in his 
office, 3 Union Square, the other 
day, and asked him a few ques- 
tions about his advertising. He 
said that his story was very short, 
as he could not rank with the big 
advertisers. His annual expendi- 
ture in the newspapers was about 
$10,000—sometimes more, some- 
times less. 

“What kind of mediums do you 
use, Mr. Kimball ?” 

“The daily and weekly news- 
papers in every section of the 
country. By that I do not mean 
to say that I use all the papers in 
the country. Far from it. I just 
select the representative papers to 
cover certain territories, and in 
this way I manage to reach north, 
south, east and west.” 

“What spaces do you use?” 

“From one inch to one column, 
according to the season of the 
year. In the rheumatic season— 
that is, during the cold and wet 
months—I have often used a 
whole column. 

“Do you advertise in the maga- 
zines?” 

“No, and I have never done so. 
I confine my efforts strictly to the 
newspapers.” 

“Don’t you think that the maga- 
zines would pay you?” 

“No, I don’t, and I'll tell you 
why. The magazines are read by 
what is known as the _ better 
classes, and the majority of these 
people have got the idea that my 


ring is a fake, in spite of the fact 
that the best of my testimonials 
are from men of prominence. I 
admit that there is nothing in the 
appearance of my ring to justify 
the price of two dollars, neverthe- 
less it is no fake. The preparation 
of the metal is a secret. The cffi- 
cacy of the ring, in preventing and 
curing rheumatism, has been dem- 
onstrated too often and by too 

many people to need discussion 
now. I was offered by cable, only 
the other day, $17,000 for the Eng- 
lish selling rights in the ring. I 
refused the offer because I will 
not part with the secret of the 
manufacture, and the acceptance 
of this offer would involve it. 
have my branch office in Oxford 
street, London, and prefer to car- 
ry on the business myself.” 

“Then you think intelligent peo- 
ple would not buy your ring?” 

“I said the better classes—by 
them Imean the moneyed people— 
they are not by any means the 
most intelligent. The proof of my 
ring is in the wearing of it. It 
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has never failed to accomplish 
what I claim for it. If 1 were to 
offer in the society magazines an 
Anti-Rheumatic ring for $20 I 
might sell a quantity of them, but 
it would be robbery. Neverthe- 
less, the person who has money 
at command will not believe that 
a two-dollar rheumatic cure or 
preventive can have any merit.” 

“Is your business largely done 
on the mail order system?” 

“Yes, most of it is done that 
way. I used to employ quite a 
number of agents in different ter- 
ritories, but I found many of them 
were unscrupulous, and, while they 
had my backing, and were sup- 
posed to be selling my goods, they 
were actually -selling imitation 
rings as mine—fakes made up for 
them by some of their confeder- 
ates. This, of course, had a ten- 
dency to ruin my business, so I 
thought it best to stop the agency 
system altogether, and now my 
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rings can only be had direct from 
this office.” 

“Do you advertise in the Eng- 
lish papers?” 

“Yes, pretty much on the same 
plan as I do here, taking repre- 
sentative papers in each locality 
and a few of the chief papers of 
national circulation. The ring 
sells very well in Great Britain, 
as rheumatism is more prevalent 
there on account of the foggy and 
damp atmosphere.” 

“Well, do you think newspapers 
better than magazines for mail or- 
der business?” 

“Yes, both for the reason I have 
given you and because you get re- 
sults quicker. And you get more 
of them, too. Another thing, I 
believe the relative cost is con- 
siderably lower.” 

“What kind of advertising lit- 
erature do you send out?” 

“T have a booklet descriptive of 
the ring and the trouble it cures. 
This also contains a selection of 
testimonials, and they have great 
weight on account of the signa- 
tures—such as that of Chauncey 
M. Depew, for instance. These 
are sent out as rapidly as I be- 
come possessed of addresses. For 
instance, a man or woman who 
reads the ad is curious and writes 
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for more information. This book- 
let supplies it, and it is immedi- 
ately sent. I am satisfied that a 
fairly good percentage of orders 
follows the booklet.” 

“Have you ever done any out- 
door advertising?” 

“No, not even in street cars. It 
may be right for some articles, 
but I don’t think it would pay me. 
In fact, my whole faith is pinned 
to the newspapers, and, as they 
have paid me well in the past I 
am going to stick to them in the 
future.” 

“Do you place your advertising 
direct ?” 

“No; it is handled by the Geo. 
P. Rowell agency, and I am quite 
satisfied as to the way in which it 
is done. I prepare my own an- 
nouncements.” 


——__+o+ —_—_ 
DEAD HORSE AS A BILLBOARD. 
The other evening a horse dropped 
dead on Wabash avenue, not far om 
the Coliseum. He fell with his back to- 
ward the car tracks. Then a theatrical 
billposter came along. When he had 
departed a flaring handbill on the pros- 
trate horse’s back told the passengers in 
the cable cars of a coming attraction at 
a downtown theater.—Chicago (Iil.) 
Daily News. 
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ADVERTISING introduces you to many peo 
ple. It depends on your ability and honesty 


to make the most of such a wide acquaintance 
—Mail Order Journal, 
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LONDON LETTER. 


An American domiciled in London 
sends the notes herewith reproduced. 
“Far be it from me,” says he, “to try 
to invade your Mr. Russell’s territory, 
but I candidly believe he is unable to 
see things with the eyes of a Chicagoan 
or a New Yorker, hence he can not 
treat them in a way that appeals to 
your readers as closely as is possible.” 
And then, to indicate his own superi- 
ority in this respect, the American 
proceeds to send what he thinks will 
satisfy Yankee curiosity. 

+ * + 
Lonpon, Sept. 14, 1899. 

In Great Britain, as in most parts of 
the United States, the minor establish- 
ments for the sale of intoxicants are 
controlled by brewers or wholesale 
liquor dealers. That this system is 
unpopular abroad is evidenced by the 
publication of the following advertise- 
ment in several newspapers lately, it 
being stated by the editors that the 
announcement was regularly ordered 
and paid for: 

RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
TO BE LET, 

All that fully-tied Public-house, well 
Known as “THE MOUSE-TRAP,” 
Situate in 
RUINATION LANE, SWINDLEHEM 
The tenant will be required to coven- 
ant to purchase the whole of his beers, 
wines, liqueurs, pipes, sawdust, etc., 
from the owners, and also to agree to 
make no demur as to the quality of goods 
supplied, or measurement of the same, 
and in default thereof to be subject to 
summary ejectment from the premises. 
This old-established| house has_ only 
changed hands nine times within the last 
three years. One tenant having com- 
mitted suicide, two have been poisoned 
by the liquor they contracted to retail, 
three have become bankrupt, and the re- 
mainder have retired skinned of all they 
possessed. For further particulars apply 
to Glucose & Co., Unlimited, brewers 
and_ petroleum liquor merchants, Pig 
Swill Brewery, Gutter lane, Swindlehem. 
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On bottles containing certain pro- 
prietary medicines sold in Europe the 
size of each dose to be taken is indi- 
cated by lines on the glass, thereby 
doing away with the necessity of 
spoons. 

* * 

An Englishman who visited the 
United States fora few months and 
incidentally took a course of the 
Chautauqua Society’s “home study” 
has returned to London, and under 


the name and title of “ E. L. T. Harris- advertising department being intrusted 
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Bickford, late member of the Chautau- 
qua Circle” is advertising to give 
tuition by correspondence in the art of 
writing poetry. 

* * * 

That recently coined catch word, 
Uneeda, is being used in Great Brit- 
ain for all it’s worth. There are 
“Uneeda Cigars,” “ Uneeda Polish,” 
“ Uneeda Tonic,” “ Uneeda Pill,” and 
other specialties. 

* * * 

That distance lends enchantment is 
demonstrated by the high regard held 
in England for American wines. At 
one end of Waterloo Bridge, London, 
is an illuminated sign arrangement al- 
most as elaborate as that of the New 
York World in Madison square, ad- 
vertising simply “California Wines.” 
As no particular brand is mentioned, 
it would appear that the sale in Eng- 
land is controlled by some syndicate. 

* + * 

One morning last summer, a full 
page advertisement of a big Regent 
street dry goods store appeared in the 
London 7Zelegraph announcing a bar- 
gain sale, and every one was aston- 
ished. The ad appeared only once, 
and was not what Siegel-Cooper’s or 
any other American merchant’s adver- 
tisement manager would rave over as 
a gem of attractiveness. Advertising 
rates are not particularly high in Brit- 
ish dailies, yet drapers do not see the 
desirability of newspaper advertising. 

+ * * 

I met Mr. Goldsoll, of Barrios dia- 
mond notoriety, in the Astor House, 
New York, in July, and on the Rue 
Scribe, Paris, in August. He told me 
he would have the British Isles para- 
lyzed by the stupendousness of his 
“diamond” advertisements before 
Christmas. He had come to Paris 
to buy a cargo of “ Barrios diamonds.” 

* * * 

Advertising departments of English 
publications are in most cases several 
years behind the times, judging from 
an American standpoint. Cuts are 
looked upon with disfavor and charged 
extra highly for, as are also double 
columns. Flat rates are quite un- 
known, the schedules in vogue re- 
sembling the rate cards of United 
States country weeklies. There is 
more of a tendency to stiffness in 
terms, however, in many instances the 
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to a $6 clerk, and beyond the price 
list and the clerk appeal is impossible. 
* * * 

London advertising agencies are be- 
ginning to try to learn something of 
the United States field, and in one 
concern an American rate book is 
being compiled. 

x * * 


In a treatise just published, a Lon 
don agency (Mather & Crowther), 
after giving several reasons why Brit- 
ishers should enter the American field 
and advertise, goes on to say: 


The way to properly approach the 
American markets and familiarize the 
great American public with the features 
of numbers of our productions which are 
still unknown to them, is to advertise 
such things through American channels 
and in the American method. 

It were superfluous to elaborate upon 
the facilities offered by the American 
newspaper press for advertising goods 
and specialties. America is, essentially, 
the land of newspapers, and every thing 
conceivable is advertised in them. 

The American advertising 
may appear over showy to an 
man, but, once in America, 
ness ceases to be appreciable. In Eng- 
land it is said we are sometimes dis- 
posed to take the things of life too seri- 
ously. We have paid dear for our pros 
perity and we know its cost. Across the 
Atlantic, although the people, almost te 
a man, are desperately in earnest about 
business, life is not allowed to become 
anything approaching a burden. The 
American advertising method is essen- 
tially the method suited to a people who 
would as lief conduct business cheer- 
fully as otherwise. 

Newspaper advertising in the States, 
and on the American method, is an 
easier and a less expensive matter to 
embark in than is popularly imagined. 
There is, in many particulars, a certain 
sameness about the way American peo- 
ple properly so-called regard advertising, 
and larger operations can, in conse 
quence, be undertaken on few models. 
Every Englishman has been said to be 
a nation in himself, with his peculiari- 
ties of taste and requirement. In the 
States the pulse of great bodies of the 
people is easier to control by a single 
operation than is the case here. It be- 
comes a facile matter then to gain wide 
popular attention by newspaper adver- 


method 
English- 
this showi- 


tising, and _ the facility means economy 
in outlay. The system of declaring news- 
paper circulation and inviting adver- 


tisers to authenticate the figures is com- 
monly adopted and greatly helps the 
agent in his choice of publications. 
Then again, the American press is so 
nicely adjusted to a class taste as to 
render any risk from mischoice of 
medium almost nil. It has been reason 
ably said of America: “Find the want 
and you find its newspaper.” Every 
branch of newspaper endeavor under the 
sun, from bee keeping to statesmanship, 
has its particular organ, and the work 
selecting lists of new ‘spapers wherein 
to advertise specialties is, in the hands 
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of an up-to-date agent, of 


rapidity and ease. 
* 


a matter 


+ * 

The British Post-Office Department 
virtually controls the express service 
of the empire. A package of mer 
chandise weighing a pound travels for 
six cents. In cities a sort of district 
messenger service will make imme 
diate deliveries, within a mile, at the 
same rate, two miles for twelve cents, 
longer distances pro rata. This is a 
great feature in the development of 
mail-order advertising, although as a 
matter of fact very few concerns have 
yet undertaken that branch. 


* * * 
Mr. James Munyon does not appear 
to have had the same success with his 


advertising methods in England as in 
the United States, and has not done 
much on this side of the Atlantic 
lately. 

* * * 

I believe a Kentucky whisky, if 
advertised discreetly in Europe, would 
be sold. At present the only place 
where an American whisky is obtain- 
able is in one of the so styled Ameri- 
can bars. Then it is usually a matter 
of: “ We have only the Canadian 
Club.” I’m not saying anything against 
Walker’s goods, only there are times 
when a fellow wants strictly a Ken- 
tucky product. Assuming there will 
be half a million visitors who cross 
the Atlantic next year, it would seem 
worth the while to undertake to reach 
these people, even if other nations 
didn’t take kindly to the beverage, 
although from the rapidity with which 
my friends in a Paris fension caused 
several bottles of my Hunter to dis- 
appear, I think our goods might find 
favor with Europeans. 

* * * 

Mr. Roy V. Somerville, formerly a 
New York special agent, seems to be 
succeeding in Fleet street. Mr. Paul 
Derrick has been giving Quaker Oats 
advertising quite a boost. Mr. Brent 
Good looked prosperous and happy 
as he rode down Piccadilly the other 
day. Mr. Charles H. Fuller, of Chi- 
cago, has been enjoying his first tour, 
but evidently thinks that a brand of 
ice ought to be advertised in England, 
as many restauranteurs seem to have 
never heard of that commodity. I 
counted five New Yorkers identified 
with advertising interests at a Covent 
Garden promenade concert a few 
nights since. 
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MASSAGE ADVERTISING. 


The Little Schoolmaster prints 
the story that follows, sent in by 
a correspondent, because it is in- 
teresting, although he has a suspi- 
cion that it may be an attempt to 
get some phases of the New York 
Morning Telegraph’s advertising 
into the columns of PRINTERS’ 
INK: 

But one newspaper in New York 
carries this business. It is the 
morning Telegraph. During the 
winter months about one hundred 
four-line announcements of differ- 
ent massage establishments can be 
found on the second page of this 
paper every day. In the summer 
time but about thirty-five adver- 
tisements of this character appear. 

I was told by a man who knows 
that the average number of such 
ads for every day in the year is 
sixty. The rate is 15 cents per 
line, and no ad is accepted of less 
than four lines, or 60 cents per 
day ; therefore, an average of sixty 
ads carried all the year round 
means $36 each, annually, or $12,- 
140 per year. About this amount 
in Tenderloin cash goes to the 
morning Telegraph for massage 
advertising every year. 

In Fifty-ninth street the other 
day I stopped at one of the ad- 
dresses found in a massage ad. I 
asked the proprietress some ques- 
tions about her advertising. 

“IT am a firm believer in news- 
paper advertising,” said Mrs. 
Helen Moore, a fine-looking wom- 
an of about forty years, “and I’m 





ASSAGE, vapor, sea salt and medicated 
baths; rheumatism and gout success- 
a — first class attention; hours, 10 
a. to 9 HELEN MOORE, 337 West 
Sth street. — 





only sorry that more of the ‘New 
York dailies do not carry massage 
advertisements. I’ve been in this 
business for eight years. Started 
in West Thirty-first street, just 
off Fifth avenue, where I conduct- 
ed a swell establishment. I had 
just graduated from Bellevue Hos- 
pital as a professional nurse. In 
those days our advertisements 
were accepted by the New York 
World, the New York Journal, 
the Recorder and the Mercury. I 
used them all, and results were 
simply grand. I frequently had 
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more patients than I could accom- 
modate. My receipts were often 
$100 per day—that meant thirty- 
four patients, as the fee is $3. 
About six years ago the New York 
World refused to carry massage 
advertisements any longer, be- 
cause so many disreputable houses 
took advantage of this means of 
getting an announcement of their 
addresses before the public. Wom- 
en who had never studied for the 
business set themselves up as ex- 
perts. Of course that hurt us, 
who were legitimate. About the 
same time the Recorder failed, and 
that cut off another of our medi- 
ums, and soon after Mr. Albert 
Pulitzer sold the Journal. The 
new management would not stand 


for massage advertisements. That 
left us only the Mercury. It was 
changed to the Morning Tele- 


grabh, and I have never let my ad 
drop out of it for a day. My ad 
costs me 60 cents per day, and 
my receipts from this one medium 
are often as high as $60 per day.” 

“What day does your ad pull 
best ?” 

“That is hard to answer. As a 
rule Saturday afternoon and even- 
ing and Sunday are the best days, 
because, I suppose, more business 
men are uptown on those days.” 

“Are the returns direct?” 

“Almost invariably. Customers 
come in with the morning Tele- 
graph in their hands, and nine out 
of ten tell me they were attracted 
by my four-line announcement. 

“What class of people respond 
to your ads?” 

“As a rule middle-aged and old 
men, suffering from rheumatism, 
gout and diseases of the internal 
organs. They are men of wealth 
and refinement, often coming in 
carriages, accompanied by valets. 
Many visitors from out of the city, 
staying at the hotels, patronize me. 
I rarely have a young man 
patient.” 

“Once a patient is attracted by 
your ad, do you hold his trade?” 

“Tn a few instances patients con- 
tinue to come three times a week, 
year after year. Many others float 
in once, take the treatment, and I 
never see them again. This is a 
hard line of patronage to please. 
For old men, suffering from vari- 
ous ailments, are the greatest 
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cranks on earth. We do our best 
to give general satisfaction.” 

“Does one patient recommend 
you to another? 

“Never. I get no mouth to ear 
advertising. Men do not want 
their friends to know they are tak- 
ing treatment for any ailment. I 
must depend solely upon my news- 
paper announcement. I do not 
believe there is another line of 
business for which $36 per year 
for printers’ ink would bring in as 
a direct result $12,000 to $20,000.” 

I agreed with Mrs. Moore. 


THE “INVENTORS’ ACADEMY.” 

A favorite form of American adver- 
tisement is the assertion that the article 
celebrated, whatever it may be, has been 
awarded first prize and a medal by a 
world’s fair or other exhibition. Led by 
this circumstance, perhaps, into the be- 


—— 


lief that American inventors and manu- 
facturers regard official certificates of 
merit and gold medals as possessions of 


great value which they are willing to 
obtain by fair means or foul, an enter- 
prising French concern calling itself the 
‘Parisian Inventors’ Academy,” has 
kindly put within the reach of any 
American both a diploma and a medal. 
The method of the ‘‘academy” is to con- 
fer upon the favored individual the title 
of member, “‘with the award of the first- 
class diploma and the great gold medal.’ 
He is notified of this distinction, and is 
at the same time informed that the hon- 
orable title will be of no expense to him, 
but that if he wishes to secure the 
diploma and medal it will be necessary 
for him to remit $10 to the academy, 
when the same will be forwarded.—IJn- 
dianapolis (Ind.) Journal. 


++ —— 


THE UNIVERSAL GAME. 
Mrs. Clancy-—Shure, an’ it’s this day 
me an’ Moike hov sint Admiral Dooey 


a dinner invitation. 

Mrs. Casey—He’ll rayfoose. 

Mrs. Clancy—Phwat av it? We hov 
as much right to git noospaper advertis- 
ing as other people.—Newspaper Maker. 
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WHAT HE SAW. 

One of Printers’ Inx’s New York 
readers, who keeps his eyes open, sends 
the followin ; items of what he saw on 
recent rounds 

A ge store on upper Third avenue 
displays an elephant’s foot with the 
legend, ap his is the only foot that we 
can not fit.’ 

Bauman’s furniture store on Third 
avenue and 119th street have a window 
display of a woman in a beautiful bed- 
stead, aiming a revolver at an approach- 
ing burglar. 

Mahler Bros., the Sixth avenue dr 
goods people, exhibit a novel car ad. 
They insert a monthly calendar and in- 
dicate the date and descriptions of their 
special sales by substituting for the date 
a black field on which is inscribed the 
particular articles on sale that day; thus, 
if they have a silk sale on the twelfth, 
the calendar reads, 10, 11, silks, 13, etc. 

On a rough board, crudely painted, 
on Broadway, opposite Astor place, the 
firm of jy Adler & Co. present their 
sign, “‘Adler’s Gloves,” in imitation of a 
child’s lettering. 

At the northeast corner of Broadway 
and Maiden lane, Barthmaun, the jew- 
eler, has had inserted in the pavement a 
small slab of ground glass. Through 
this, on a pad, can be seen the time, 
recorded from minute to minute, as it is 
registered by an electric wire connected 
with the Western Union office. 

At the doorway of one of the North- 
western Railroad offices on Broadway, 
near White street, this railroad com- 
pany displays a mane signboard. 


CALIFORNIA "SARCASM. 

An advertisement in a San Francisco paper 
calls for “‘ an experienced and first-class trim- 
mer.” The advertiser should address ‘‘W. 
McK., care M. A. Hanna, Washington, D. 
Cc”"— Stoc kton ( Cal.) Mail. 

oo ad 





You wouldn’t expect to plant a seed, never 
go near it again and expect it to bear fruit. 
Yet that’s the way a great many people do ad- 
vertising—simply put in the first copy that 
comes to them, run it week after week without 
change, and expect it to accomplish more than 
all their salesmen, Advertising properly done 
will work wonders in a business-bringing way, 
but, like a growing i, it requires careful at- 
tention.— Zhe } 








FROM THE CHATTANOOGA ( TENN.) 7s 


The material for this house was fur- 
nished by the other fellow. 


NEWS,” 
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THE SOUTHERN SUGAR BOWL. 





ASS 


Office of 

“THE EveENING 
Wasuincton, D.C. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have hoped that the last word had been 
said in behalf of the Washington Avening 
Star in the Sugar Bowl contest, but a commu- 
nication in the current Printers’ Ink from 
General Otis of the | os Angelts 7%es moves 
me to claim your attention once more. 

A pleasant feature of this controversy has 
been that the Stary has been made the stand- 
ard by which the other competitors have been 
measured and all others have rather assumed 
the attitude of proving that they were “ just as 
good,” 

In issuing his war cry Gen. Otis makes a 
number of statements not borne out, it seems 
to me, by the facts. 

1st. He says ‘‘as the name of the Los 
Angeles 7imes has been freely used by the 
manager of the S¢arin the lively and interest- 
ing contention which is now being carried on 
over this question of advertising and the best 
advertising medium, I feel warranted in leap- 
ing into the arena of conflict and ‘ speaking out 
in meeting’ about our esteemed Washington 
contemporary.”” There should be no necessity 
for apology for Gen. Harrison Gray Otis 
“ leaping into conflict ’’ at any time the spirit 
moves him, but a regard for the eternal veri- 
ties compels me to say that the Los Angeles 
Times has never been mentioned in any com- 
munication from me and only once inferentially 
alluded to when I stated that one of the com- 

etitors had announced its purpose of putting 
itself out of the competition by raising its rates 
at a given time, now passed. This statement 
was made by the representative of the 7Ymes 
in a communication to PrRinTERS’ INK, and I 
have no reason to believe it untrue. If true, 
the element of cheapness per thousand of cir- 
culation is removed from the claims of the 
Times. 

2d, Gen. Otis is certainly not familiar with 
conditions in Washington when he says that 
the buyers of Washington are in the habit of 
going in large numbers to Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and New York to trade. This was true 
many years ago. To-day. as for years past, 
the shops of Washington are noted for their 
excellence, and branches of Baltimore and 


Star.” 
»t. 20, 18Q9. 








Philadelphia houses established here have out- 
grown the parent establishments. 
3rd. I assume that Gen. Otis has no inten- 








tion of being taken seriously when he claims 
that the population of Los Angeles is equal or 
superior to that of Washington, as regards 
average wealth or intelligence. It is beyond 
dispute that the average of education in Wash- 
ington is higher than anywhere else in the 
world and that the average income is higher 
than elsewhere. This is so for the reason that 
the great workshops of Washington are the 
governmental departments, and that the pay in 
these departments is higher and steadier and 
the grade of intelligence is higher than can be 
found in the workshops of commercial cities. 
In addition to this is the fact that Washington 
has become the great residential city of the 
country 

I am sure that all this is perfectly clear to 
Gen, Otis, and that his apparent misconception 
is due to his stay in the Philippines, where he 
perhaps was imbued with the theory that the 
whole truth would disturb the country. 

I note with pleasure that General Otis con- 
cedes my basic proposition—that the Star cir- 
culates in the District of Columbia almost ex- 
clusively. 

The claim of the Star is that it covers the 
District bf Columbia for advertisers as no 
other advertising territory in the world is cov- 
ered, and that the majority of local advertisers, 
in recognition of this fact advertise exclusively 
in the Star ; that in average income, education 
and intelligence its constituency is unap- 
proached ; that its advertising rates are so low 
that it has become the shining mark at which 
all other competitors in this contest are aiming. 

Very respectfully, FRANK B, Noyes, 

so IS. 

The art of publicity involves a great 
variety of serious studies—the study of 
human nature, of local conditions, of 
types and ‘“‘display,’”’ of mediums and 
methods. No one can master the art at 
a sitting; and yet advertisements are 
written while the press waits, and good 
money is paid out for the printing— 
and advertising is voted foolishness be- 
cause the expenditure is not immediate- 
ly returned with profit.—Keystone. 


a aad 
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_Tue publisher who is not willing to 
offer an advertiser convincing proof of 
circulation may be passed by as having 
no such proof to offer.—Reliable Poutl- 
try Journal. 
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THE POSTAGE STAMP EVIL. 
Office of 
‘Tue Lapies’ Worvp.”’ 


New York, Sept. 15, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your. issue of Sept. 13, under the 
heading, “‘The Postage Stamp Evil,” 
you mention various plans already sug- 
gested for bettering the condition that 
now exists. In that article you state 
that while my scheme (which - known 
as the “posta al transfer card”’) appears 
ingenious enough, “it pnw Be the 
journey to the postoffice, which is the 
chief objection to the money order.” In 
this you are in error, for my postal re- 
mittance card is intended to do away 
with the inconvenience you suggest by 
affording a system of remittance which 
can be filled out in any home. 

These postal transfer cards could be 
sold at all postoffices at the price of one 
or two cents each, and could be pur- 
chased in such quantities as people 
would desire—say, a half dozen or a 
dozen at a time—without any serious 
outlay of money, and as postage stamps 
can be procured in quantities to suit and 
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kept until needed, all the labor that 
would be necessary would be to fill in 
the name of the party to whom the 


money is to be remitted, affix the stamps, 
and inclose the card in an envelope 
along with the letber that invariably ac- 
companies a remittance. Where people 
are living remote from a postoffice, and 


find it inconvenient to take their letter 
there, they can usually find some one 
going in that direction and have their 


mail deposited by such person. Children 
can be intrusted with depositing a letter, 
but not with the details of remitting 
money. 

In conclusion, I might add that it 
makes no difference to most publishers 
what system the postoffice department 
may adopt, so long as it will be some- 
thing to relieve publishers and other 
business men from the intolerable stamp 





nuisance. Horace Dumars. 
- “> 
HE APPROVES. 
— 3uFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


We have always admired Printers’ 
Ink for the position outlined in the in- 
closed clipping, and have often won- 
dered why somebody somewhere did not 
undertake to run a newspaper on the 





Printers’ Ink does not sell space in 
its reading columns. Whatever is print- 
ed in those columns is printed free, no 
matter whom it may benefit or advertise. 
The criterion by which it is judged is 
its interest to Printers’ INK’S readers. 
If it meets this standard it will be given 
space in Printers’ InxK’s reading col- 
umns for nothing; if it does not it will 
not be inserted at any price. 


same basis. Would not a paper which 
published all the news, especially the 
local news, without mutilating it for the 
sake of most carefully eliminating any 
possible | advertising benefit to some one 
not paying tribute, be a hilarious suc- 


cess? Sincerely yours, 
Tue Larxtn Soar Mrc. Co., 
D. D. Martin, Secy. 


WHERE the a saverticing | is truthful and forci- 
ble, success is only a matter of time.—C. V. 
White. 
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IN HERALD, JOURNAL, WORLD 
AND PRINTERS’ INK 
Office of 
La Fayette Parks, Advertising Pre- 
pared and Placed, 432 Park Row 
Building, 
New York City, Sept. 16, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Beginning last July I placed a three- 


line advertisement in the Seniea issues 
of the Herald, World and Journal, un- 
der the “‘Business Opportunities” classi- 
fication. In addition to the Sunday is- 
sues of the World and Journal | tried 
their “three time rate.’’ I also occa- 
sionally put the — advertisement in 
the Herald on week days. The purpose 
was to gain publicity for my advertising 
business. While the advertising business 
is a little out of the ordinary for the 

“”{ DV )VERTISEMENT , catalogues, written, illus- 
4 trated, printed ; advertising laced ; liter- 
ary work, lowest prices. PARKS, 32 Park Row 
Building. 











’ 


“Business Opportunities” classification, 
I believe the results I obtained are not 
without interest to advertisers. gave 
each paper what I consider a fair test 
before deciding as to their respective 
drawing powers. Results from the 
Herald were far and away the best. I 
believed the World would draw fully as 
well. Experience proved otherwise. The 
World, as a rule, both Sunday and daily, 
carries more advertising under the 
“Business Oppertaaities heading than 





does the Herald. The Journal produced 
no satisfactory results. The same ad- 
vertisement placed in Printers’ INK, at 


less cost a line than either the Herald, 
World or Journal, brings more replies 
than any one or all three of New York’s 
leading dailies. s a result of my ex- 
perience I have discontinued my adver- 
tisement in the World and Journal. I 
still continue it in the Sunday Herald. 
I also place more lines in Printers’ INK, 
La Fayette Parks. 


indessalagllaaitmicans 
SUBSCRIPTION AGENCIES. 

Office of 

A. Extiot, 
EpinsurGu, Sept. 

Editor of Prinvers’ INK: 
I want to get a list of subscription 
agencies in America (for periodicals)— 
can you help me? I read your estimable 


6, 1899. 


paper and look for it war, week. Yours 

very truly, E. MorGan. 
The American Ac wnt and Mail- 

ing Company, 56 Warren street, New 


York City, 


dred subscription 


has a list of nearly two hun- 
agencies for periodi- 








cals in the United States. It charges 

$2 for the list.—[Ep1ror PRINTERS’ INK. 
Sonal 

THE MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 


It is estimated that one-tenth of the 
population, or seven millions of people, 
buy more or less through the mails. The 
amount of mail order business in the 
country is simply astonishing. We be- 
lieve we can name fifty concerns in Chi- 
cago that do a combined mail order 
business of a million dollars a_ week, 
and Chicago is but one city.—Boyce‘s 
Hustler. 

oe 

TxHEman who puts his advertisement in a 
daily paper takes the surest and most economi- 
cal way of giving publicity to his desires,— 
Bangor (Me.) News. 











IN WISCONS 
Waupaca, Wis., 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
This is an effort from Weyauwega, 


ATTENTION. 


Peopte wishing to buy anything 


IN. 
pt. 9, 1899. 











ts. the Line of Pianos or organg 
Are invited to call and see meas I 
Now have the agency for all the leading makes of 
Organs and pianos’and can get anytliing you want 
Satistactuion guaranteed. 


Organ cleaning and repairing promptly done 
Remember the place, A. S Bennet: &Co's store 
Good work done-at low prices 
All work in this line respectfully solicited. 
No matter what repairs your-organ needs 3 wild 
Ser itrighe 


Cocks clocéks, cldeka, 
Let die sell you a clock, 


Or fix the one you already have 
Come and see my large assortment of time 
Keepers. | will. give you a “good time” 
Swan cow 
Yours respectfully, 
Hi. M. BENNETT. 


“WEYAUWEGA, WIS? 
Wisconsin, and is worthy of the town. 
ours, J. L. Sturtevant, 


Editor Post. 


~ 
** THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE.” 
Office of 
MIcHiGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD ComMPANyY. 
“The Niagara Falls Route.” 
Cuicaco, Ill., Sept. 18, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In an interview with Mr, C, A. Sheehan, 
Advertising Agent of the West Shore Railroad, 
in your issue of the 6th inst., appears the fol- 
lowing question and answer: 

“Who originated your attractive trade-mark 
and catch phrase— Niagara Falls Route ’?’ 

** Mr. C, E. Lambert, our general passenger 

agent.” 

While this may apply strictly to the adver- 
tising of the West Shore Railroad, it is liable 
to create a false impression as communicating 
the information that the phrase or trade-mark 
** Niagara Falls Route ” was originated by Mr. 
Lambert. The fact is that this phrase was ap- 
pace to the Michigan Central by me as far 

ack as 1881 or 1882, as you may see by refer- 
ring to the files of the “‘ Travelers’ Official 
Guide.” The especial pertinence of the phrase 
as applied to the Michigan Central may be un- 
derstood from the fact that the Michigan Cen- 
tral is the only —— that runs directly by 
and in full view of N Niagara Falls, in addition 
to which, its trains passing the Falls stop five 
minutes at Falls View, a grand scenic point 
which directly overlooks the great cataract. 
This title has ever since been used in connec- 
tion with the Michigan Central in all its litera- 
ture and advertising. . W. RuGGtes, 

G. P. &T. A. 
ccilaldsiipenteatehen 

Tue foremost adwriters of to-day are men 
who use the simplest words and shortest sen- 
tences.—Chicago Apparel Gazette. 
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NOTES. 


A DEALER in land and houses in Sprirgfield 





Mass., ad 
tributor.”’ 

Tue Commercial Travelers’ and Hotel 
Men’s League, box 1379, New York 
City, is an organization formed to agi 
tate an anti-trust sentiment in the coun 
try. The league calculates that commer 
cial travelers spend a million and three 
quarter dollars each day, which the 
trusts are taking out of the pockets of 
railroads and hotel men. 

Tue Daily Messenger (late Galignani) 
of Paris has arranged for a_ reading 
room and file of American publications 
at next year’s Paris Exposition. The 
prices for representation range from $100 
to $400, according to the patron’s circu- 


vertises himself as a ‘“* Home Dis 


lation, which includes “ten lines of 
strictly local news each week” in the 
Messenger. The New York office of 
the “pelle at 46 Broadway, is tak- 


ing charge of the affair. 

Miss FiLoretTa VintnGc of Hull, Mass., 
owns, among other valuable properties, nine 
newspapers that are published on the south 
coast of her native State. This gives hera con- 
trol of affairs that makes her a source of envy 
to the average politician of that section of New 
England, as well as a factor for all good works 
Miss Vining is one of the pioneer members of 
the New England Women’s Press Club and an 
enthusiastic club woman, Besides being an 
active member in many women’s organizations, 
she personally assumes all cares of her vast 
fortune, and is said to be one of the best bal- 
anced and most successful business women in 
New England. She is a member of the exclu- 
sive Sorosis Club of New York, one of the 
founders of the Abbot Academy Club of Bos- 
ton, a member of the Boston Business League, 
and is 2 stockholder and director of the 
Woman’s Clubhouse corporation, one of the 
largest movements operated by the women of 


the ‘‘Hub.”—Sfringfield(Mass.) Republican. 
- > -* 
WHY SOME ADS DON’T PAY. 


The street cars rumble past our win 
dow every two or three minutes all 
day, yet we seldom hear them; type- 
writers are clicking constantly a_ few 
feet away, yet we never notice them; 
all the noises of a big city rise up from 
the street below us, yet they do not dis- 


turb us in the least. This is not be 
cause we are deaf——-not by any means. 
It is simply because the everlasting 


repetition of these sounds has deadened 
our sense of their existence, and they 
fail to penetrate to our perception. 

It is the same with an advertisement. 
When a merchant inserts an announce 
ment in the local newspaper telling his 
fellow-citizens that he sells “dry goods, 
notions, etc.,”” and continues to tell them 
the same thing in the same words week 
after week, the public’s sense of the ad’s 
presence becomes deadened, and the ad 
S seldom seen. The eye may pee at 

, but the mind fails to identify It 
lost its power to attract Ran 
is useless.—Profitable Advertising. 


“>> - 
THE BOOKLET. 

Every booklet ought to tell a complete story 
in a pleasant and attractive form. It ought to 
answer every question which the prospective 
buyer is likely to ask. Before being published 
it ought to be submitted to an intelligent reader 
to see whether there are any questions which 
he finds unanswered in it. 


= as 
and 
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BRIGHT SAYINGS. 


PrintTgErs’ INK solicits marked copies of print- 
ed advertiseme nts in which “bright say- 
ings,”’ terse and epigrammatic expressions, 
appear. ‘There are many of them, and some 
of them are very good. 


Our patrons advertise us. 

Eacu one sold sells others. 

Ir’s the come again customer we 
vant. 

“AIL ENDS” 
prices. 

Our show 
salesmen. 

Price is a 
transforms. 

No need to apologize for bargains. 
You expect them here. 

Don’t let delay rob you of your share 
of this flood of bargains. 

Tue first man here will profit most, 
but the last won't regret coming. 

Every department bristles with inter- 
esting offerings at interesting prices. 

Your dollars have a value in this sale 
double and treble that fixed by Uncle 
Sam. 

Barcatns that are so apparent that 
they stand out like a beacon light for all 
to see. 

You can see the word “ opportunity ”’ stick- 
ing out of every line here, and every price in 
the house. 

We keep people moving inward and 
goods moving outward by moving prices 
downward. 

Qvatiry, style, low cost. These are 
the corner-stones on which our business 
has grown. 

ALL our statements are controlled by 





of the season at tail end 





windows are our silent 


magician whose touch 


’ 


studied conservatism, but the values are 
sensational. 

Not a_ heterogeneous, conglomerate 
mass of odds and ends, but choice, 


bright goods. 

Tue store news is merely the shadow 
of a hint. The store itself is the in- 
teresting place. 

Tue prices plead their 
without figures of speech 
tiser or salesman. 

Here are some boys’ 
that speak for themselves. 


own 


story 
from 


adver- 


suits and prices 
Come and 


have a talk with them. 
Don’t skip a paragraph or even a 
line of this bargain list or you may 


overlook the very article you seek. 

It isn’t enough that we do “as well” as 
others. Trade leadership demands that we 
offer exceptional inducements all the time. 

WE are determined not to have an 
idle moment. Below are a few delect- 
able morsels to tempt your bargain ap 


petite. 

WE need not say a word—standing 
the facts squarely before you is the 
strongest argument we - could possibly 


advance. 
THere’s a tempting bargain on every 


shelf, an eye-pleasing article on every 
eounter, a delightful something in 
every showcase. 


Tue long arms of our gathering or- 
ization reach out and round up the 
economies the market affords. 
Evidence a-plenty. 

Not old stock, nor seconds, 





as the 


prices would perhaps lead one to think, 
but fresh, perfect goods—out of the 
mills but a few days. 

AssoRTMENT complete, quality best, 
styles eminent, finish perfect. Deficient 
in but one detatl-prices. Those lack 
half and much more than half. 

We dislike that word “bargain’”—it 
has been so much abused. Yet in its 
strictest, truest sense it befits this occa- 
sion—-no other term will answer. 

Never before did nineteen cents com- 
mand such value. The immense quan- 
tity we are in a position to distribute 
for the maker levels prices to the lowest 
plane. 

Jupce not the following offerings by 
the small space occupied—they contain 
the essence of truth—facts boiled down 

brief but dependable statements of 
great values. 

Tuts sale has created no end of com- 
ment among customers and in the mar- 
ket generally. Easily explained—but 
you don’t care about that; the prices 
are the essential point. 

WE never resort to statements like 
this: A $10 suit for $3.49. No, no; 
none of that for us. If we show a suit 
for $7.50, $10, $15 or $18 that suit is 
worth the price, and a little more. 

WHETHER you are a novice or a con- 
noisseur, you may buy here with a feel- 
ing of perfect safety. No misrepresen- 
tation, no adulteration, no_ substitution 
and no excessive prices tolerated. 

Buy one of our shirts—take it home 
—try it on-—if any fault, real or fan- 
cied, bring it here and we "ll buy it back. 
Safe and sure, isn’t it? Haven’t been 
asked to buy many back yet, though. 

Our object_is to make our store an 
ideal one. The comfort and conveni- 
ence of our patrons are our constant 
thought, and any suggestion tending to 
further this view will be heartily wel- 
comed. 

CrLotnes do 
learn that too 


count—the boy can not 
early. Not necessarily 
expensive clothes, but those that show 
neatness, correct style, appropriateness 
and good taste. These do, plus dura- 
bility and reduced prices. 

Tue closer the examination the bet- 


ter. Turn the searchlight on every de 
tail—the linings, the trimmings, the 
sewing—and when you say, “I'll take 


that suit’ you will know from personal 
knowledge what you are getting. 


+» 
THE FIRST STEP. 
The first step in advertising is to get 


a good article to advertise, something 
which good business judgment dictates 
the public wants and will buy.—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


Classified Advertisements. 
Advertisements wider this head two Huesor more, 
without display, 25centsa line. Must be 
handed in one week iu edrance. 


WANTS. 
TEREOSCOPIC views wanted, a ordinary 
AUTO,” 580 


4 and French + “orc 
Bourse, Philadelphia, } 
\ 7 ANTED—Chicago a = repre: sentative for THE 
CONNECTICUT MAGAZINE. Address 
Drawer 56, Hartford, Conn. 
- Pressman for Cox Duplex and job 
resses. ddress, stating references, 
= DUPLEX, ” care Printers’ Ink, 





22 


AY: af agar scheme, $30a week easy. Plan 
4 rAN AL 


Amherstburg, Ont. 








> ee RIPTION premiums wanted for use by 
rst-class monthly oat and stock paper 
adtve ss FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, Tenn, 


| ger tates INK is not satisfied with the 
, and invites a of better 
and prices. Address PRINTERS’ INK, New 


W ANTED — Two good ME breve 

Numbering Machines No. yleK 
price of them. E. SULLIVAN @ CO. 
tic, Conn. 


i Al ¥ TONE ES (quality guaranteed). oneal. $1; 
oz. ¥# Iwo col. $2; 4 doz. $10. Larger, 
den 2inch. Se aaanod photos. BUC HE R 
ENGR: AVING CO., Columbus. O. 


W E want originality. A prize of twenty-five 
dollars will be given to the person sending 

- us best name with suggestive device for plug 
tobacee. Address tor information, H. N. MAR 
TIN & CO.,, Greenville, 
}ERNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE 
sea urche: s out competent editors, reporters 
and adv’g men and recommends vg = to pub 
lishers. No charge <o employers ; istration 
free. 21 Besse Bldg. ws rfield, vas Ss. 


\ | ’ ANTED—One or rst-class subscription 
solicitors to work oo well known trade 
have nal. Must come well recommended and 
ave had experience. Liberal terms. Address 
“@G. H. G.,” care Printers’ Ink, New York. 
W ANTED~— Manager for advertising and sub- 
scription de ger trays of afternoon paper 
in town of 15,000. Only experienc a = thor- 
reliable man need appl j 
3 References, Address a TH, 
Printers’ Ink. 
DVERTISING manager and estimating clerk 
4 desires position with first-class newspaper, 
large advertising concern or advertising agency. 
Hasthorough knowledge of newspaper ratesand 
peculiarities Re eo rences from former e —— 
Address ** MISS W. A.,” care Printers’ In 


Beer tS for 5 line advertisements 4 weeks $10, 
Wisconsin newspape —— ircula 

y other Western we apers same 
alo; ne on application, CHICAGO 
NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 Spr , New York. 
This price inc ludes PRINTERS’ I er one year. 


paper 
yaper 
fork. 
Wetter 
Send 
Williman 
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FOR Ss iLE. 








> nd Bot 10e. per pound. 
800° a & 7, % hilade ‘Iphia. 
—_— +r a 
SUPPLIES. 





ree PAPER is printed with ink prenerent 

ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTI INK 

Co., L’t’d, 13 Spruce St., New York. vei pee 

to cash buyers. 

a 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

PRINTERS’ INK Aluminum 

engraved = 100 printed « i 

postpaid. LEADER CARD CO., 
Ave., Chie ago, | ll. 


Card Case, 
rds 29 cents, 


r 
2936 Armour 


name 





Sane 
STEREOTYP E OU TFITS. 


QTEREOTY PE outfits $15 up: 
‘ make your own cuts in white 
Granotype, no etching. Send stamp. 
240 East 33d St., New York. 
— +o 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


T DRAW DRAWings that DRAW business. This 

is harvest time. If you haven’t planted your 
advertising, begin now. C. W. BRADLEY, 
Mooney Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


new method :; 
op black and 
H. KAHRS, 


- +o -— 
BANKRUPTCY BLANKS. 
» ANKRUPTCY blanks—A full line. Wholesale ; 
> uniform; - ioe — s; catalogue. Law sta- 
tioners write small for big discount. 
LAW REPORTE R c 0., D.C, Samp. sent. 





Wi ash., 


yw 
LETTER BROK ERS. 


ETTERS, all kinds, received from newspaper 

4 advertising, wanted and to let. What have 
you or what kind do you wish to hire of ust THE 
557 Greenwich St., N.Y. 


MEN OF LETTERS A8S’N, 5: 





PRINTERS’ INK. 





SIGN ADVERTISING. 
The 


make, 
RONEMOUS & CO., Balto., Md. 


‘IGNS that sell goods. kind we 
Ne) Samples free. 
JOB PRINTERS’ ADVERTISING 
I ORENTZ’S Monthly Blotters increase business 
4 of job dept. Fi mei complete—design, text, 
our name and address—3 to 5 colors. Send for 
samp. HUGH A, LORENTZ, Buckhannon, W. Va. 


ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 
>< NAMES, being all taxpayers of Calla 
6,200 way County, Mo., 1899, arranged al 
phabetically, with occupation and p. 0, address, 
corrected up to April 1, 1899. Price $5. W. D. 
THOMAS, Fulton, Mo. 
oe o> ——— 
NEWSPAPER INFORMATION. 
poe latest newspaper information use the lat- 
st edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPA 





























RECTORY, issued September 1, 1899. Price, five 
dollars. Sent free on receipt of price. Gk o. P. 
ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 





+o 
HALF-TONES. 


7 NGRAVINGS for ‘all illustrative 
4 Fe ne nce solicited. ART 
erdale, Ma 
pas ‘T copper half-tones, 1-col., $1; larger, 
10e perin. ARC ENGRAVING CO., Youngs- 
town, Ohio 








poses. Cor- 
G. CO., Riv- 





> 

PRINTERS, 

1 00 LETTER-HEADS and 1,000 envelopes, 
, 6%, printed on fine paper, $4 cam. 

Samples free.’ H. 8. LEWIS, Beaver Falls, N. Y. 
F — are a believer in printing that makes a 

hit, it will pay you to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS, Printers, i140 W. 23d St., N. Y. City 
_— 


4 NNOUNCEMENT. 


6 ee present manager of a Western paper will 
be open for e ngagement on and after Nov. 
Ist. Thirteen years’ experience in the various 
branches of the business and with leading papers 
of the country. Thirty five years old, married, 
sober, and the testimonials required. Address 

“NEWTON,’ care Printers’ Ink 






o> 
NE WSP. 1PER B ARGAINS. 


DANDY weekly in New York, $2,500 cash. 

F One for $2, 
Two weeklies in *Northe 2mm New 
plants, one owner 
requires about 


England (two 
a monopoly of the territery) ; 
00 cash. A great business. 
Two well loc d weeklies in New England, 
$2,000 each—one-half cash. 
A good daily in Tennessee,$7.500—one-half cash. 
One of the best and largest dailies in New Eng 
land, Such an opportunity is seldom offered. 
$50,000, easy terms to a reliable newspaper man, 
Three great chances in the West- dailies and 














weeklies 

Several other 200d >pportunities. Send formy 
special list. 

Cc. F. DAVID, confidential broke rin newspa- 


pers, Abington, Mass. 28 years’ experience. 
— 
ADVERTISING 


NOVELTIES. 


TOVELTY calendars. CHIC AG “ ENVELOPE 
4 CLASP CO., Buchanan, Mich 


| iat fe tELY new sae for 19 now ready. Or- 
4 ey fall delivery should be placed at 
once. THE VHITENE AD & HOAG CO., Newark, 
N. Brane bt sin all large cities. 
ee. the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as adve rtiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once tor one dollar. 


\ ECHANICAL calculating pencil. Ad novelty 

4 that sticks to — ss. Rich possibilities for 

mail order. 1,000 lots with name, 5c. Samples post- 

paid, 0c. P ERI RY, 189 Lal Salle St. , Chicago. 

W ANTED—Adve rtising novelties and special- 
ties ; manufacturers and importers reach 


the trade direct through me. Correspondence 
invited. CHAS, B. ATWATER, Springfield, Mass. 
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MAILING MACHINES. 
»AN AMERICAN, Matchless Maiier, pat. Jul.’99. 





REV. ALEX. DICK, 43 Ferguson Ave., Buffalo. 
—_— +o - 
ADVERTISING AGENTS. 

ONES. 
J 
— 42 World Bidg., N. Y. 
e 
\ RITE to CHAS. F. JONES Advertising 
Agent, 42 World Bidg., N ¥.. w riting, il 
lustrating and placing of advertis sing. Corre- 


spondence and booklet free to business men 
saemcnetetalleRacsnaiipicie 
ADVERTISING MEDIA 


-— MICHIGAN PRESBYTERIAN. 
THE paper. THE 


A PRESBYT! 
sa. & RE SBY Th RIAN. It pays. 
( Y ENERAL INFOR M ATION, Binghamton, N.Y. 
5e. line. Close 24th. Sample for stamp 
4( WORDS, 5 times, 2 
Brockton, Mass. 
DVERTISE 
4 line. Cire 








MICHIGAN 





5 cents. ENTERPRISE, 
Circulation exceeds 6,000 


S’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J 
n 4,000. Close 24th. Sample f 


As person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year 


te ROCHESTER COURIER isa live weekly, 
printing 1,700 papers each week, in a busy 

manufacturing town of 9,000. COUKLER PUB 

LISHING CO., Rochester, New Hampshire. 


99 O00 PRESBYTERIANS in Michigan. 
Odds Their official organ is the MICHI 
GAN PRESBYTERIAN. Noadvertiser’s list com- 
plete without it. 12 large pages, 70c. per inch, 
Ask for free sample copies. Detroit. 
ARM AND TRADFE. guarantees over 10,000 cir- 
culation for its July issue. Ads must reach 
office by July 10th to insure insertion. Rate $l 
per inch for one inch or a hundred inches 
class of readers on earth for advertisers. 
AND TRADE, Nashville, Tenn. 


BOUT seven eighths of the advertising don 
fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 
apers and at rates that give no more than one 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it in the 








8c. 
















FARM 


right aaa rs, your advertis sing r will pay. Corre- 
sponder solicited Address THE GEO. P 
HOW EI ELL ADVE R TIS ING AG +5 NCY, 10 Spruce St., 


New Y 


~ SUNSHINE HERALD. 
«) Amonthly household magazine for the whole 
family. A live, up-to-date paper. Interesting, 
neat. Eac m issue mailed 25th month preceding 
date of paper. No back numbers, Price is right. 
25c. per year. Single copies5e. It pays to have 
a good friend. Fake advertisements not taken. 
Advertisement rates 35c. per inch; 10 inches to 
column ;3 cclumns to page. Nodiscount allowed 
for s — or time. Cash always in advance. 
Yearly sg ee nO por eee discount. Cash in 

advance. Forms close 1s! ». preceding date issue. 
SU NSHINE TE RAL eo Grahi im St., Brooklyn. 

2 
AD VERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


ONES. 
J 
J ONES, 42 World Bldg., N. Y. 
e 
Ms & HBLM, 111 Nassau St., N. Y. 


\ BITE. C. V. WHITE, Burke Bldg., Seattle, 


Wash 
PATENT medicine pullers. 
SWETT, 23 Hamilton Ave., 


QNYDER & JOHNSON, Adv. Writers and Agts. 
s Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. Write. 


ARTHUR E. 
Chicago. 





Write CHAS. 


pe /FITABLE ad me atten r written. 
V.Ma in St.,Louisville,Ky . 


WOOLFOLK, 446 


"7s only writer of « exclusively medical and 
irug advertising. Advice or samples free 
ULYSSES G, MANNING, South Bend, Ina, 











WRITE ads that talk business convincingly 

Better let me write two trial ads from your 
data, $!—then you'll order more BiNJAMIN 
SHERBOW, 2152 N, 30th 8t., Philade Iphia. 


en NDS in England ordering through PRINT 

‘K ad are pleased with my work. Ads, 
booklets written, illustrated, Pie's y d. Place 
adv’g. P — 432 Park Row Bldg. 


W ae to CHAS. F. JONES, 

Agent, 42 World Bidg., N. 
lustrating 
spondence 





Advertising 

., writing, il 
and placing of advertising. Corre 
and booklet free to business men. 





WANT thirty cents and a copy of your ad (19 
inches or Tess); if I can’t improve . 50 per 
cent you get your three dimes back. FRANK 
HOCKING CHAPLIN, 248 AbbottSt., Detroit,Mich. 


YONTRACTS from #50 per year up. 
English. 











Just =~ 
Or plain E nglish with pictures 





rhymes. Or stories. Or humorous adv rertine- 
ments. This is the place. MISS WOODLE 
Wall St., New York, ele phone 3001 Cortlandt. 


7° proprietors or managers of Department 

Stores in cities of 10,000 or les: 

Daily ads for a whole year, $5. 

There are 280 of these ads, newspaper only, all 
new and original, with the special sale plans in 
detail which have brought our sales up to over 
$300 per day within a year; they cover five lines 











« plete, clothing, dry goods, carpets, draperies, 
etc., shoe s and groceries. Commence with fall 
and winter and run to same pe 





Full instructions, ple " and the en 
#5. Send cash or p.-o. order to R. C 
Adv. Mer. 0. R. Co., Creston, lowa. 


»OOKLETS, ADV KE RTISEME NTS, CIRCULARS 

» Lam ina position to offer you better service 
in writing, designing and printing advertising 
matter of every description than any other man 
in the busines | make the fashion in typo 
graphical display I have rge of the me 
chinical department of PRINTERS’ INK. No other 
paper in the world is so much copied. My facil- 
ities are unsurpassed for turning out the com 
plete job. If you wish to improve the tone and 





WESTON, 








appearance of your advertising matter it will 
JOHNSTON, Man 
New York. 


pay you to ¢ onsult me. WM. 
ager Printers’ Ink Press, s, 10Spruc e st., 











<-] Newspaper Wanted. 7 

x Please inform me through the B< 
‘question and answers” in your hZ 

x paper the following, viz.: Can you hz 

<4 give me the address of a paper x 

=@ which makes a business of adver- 

<2 


*<§ tising newspaper plants for sale or I< 
<q rent ?—B 


& emia , 
“» \ 
xs . < 
a PRINTERS’ INK, to Spruce St., > 
“i New York City, often has ads of §é 
Gf paper plants for sale. The Com- Jy 
<4 mercial Union, Chicago, might put [7 
ff you on the track of a trade; in 
yf fact they advertised a paper for sale 

Si the last week. C. F. David, ne 

2 ton, Mass., is a broker in newsp: 

<:f pers and has plants for sale at this 

i time in thirty-four States in differ- 

Saf ent parts of the Union.—National | 
Qa Rural, ae 
vay \ 
$< 2 
yay 

$4 

pay) 


C. F. David, the party 
mentioned, advertises regu- 
‘j larly in Printers’ Ink and has }& 
“| done so for more than a year, 
S| proving that Printers’ /nk 
“| gives results, The cost for | 
*<{ such advertising is 25 cents }< 
a line each insertion. Ke 


ANANSI 
“ALZALALA 
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A POWERFUL PULLER: A. PAEI 


The CouRIER-JOURNAL is far-reachig in 
than double the circulation of any othegnor 
others in local, suburban, county and Sta cil 
the States of Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tine: 


The Louisville ( 


DAILY, SUNDY . 











1. The Dry 
other morningapet 


2. The Day ¢ 


a * 
Five Points tion of any othr m« 


3. The Duy 
larger circulath th 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST oe city combined. 
4. The Snday 
pletely than alljthe 


~ 5. The Cdkit 

To Advertisers paper of Loufille 
political partiesor | 

tised in its columns. 


THE LOUISVILLE 
BIG FIGURES ( Its daily average for |89: 


} Or a grand total of . 





Triton You” The S. C. Beckwith 


Sole Agents for fore 











—— 
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PAER AND RESULT PRODUCER. 


achig in its influence and effect. It has more 
themorning paper in Kentucky. It leads all 
Sta circulation and covers more thoroughly 
y, Inessee, Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi. 


. Courier-Journal 


INDY AND WEEKLY. 


ie Diy Courter-JourNAL has a larger circulation than any 
ningaper south of the Ohio river. 

e Day Courter-JoURNAL has more than quadruple the circula- 
’ othr morning paper in Kentucky. 

e Dy Courter-JourNAL, with the Eventnc Times out, has a 
ulath than all the other morning and evening papers of this 
ned, 

e Snday Courter-JouRNAL covers the local field more com- 
n alljther papers combined, without a single exception. 

e Celkizr-JOoURNAL, both Daily and Sunday, is the family news- 
Loulville, being read regularly by the better element of all 
rtiegor by those who have money to buy what they see adver- 
colunns. 


fi Ti E. IS THE LEADING 
AFTERNOON PAPER. 


for |898 was 33 ,405 | 
- 10,455, ‘oa | AND TRUE 


of i 











The Rookery, 


WV th Special Agency Ghicago. 


Tid foreign Advertising. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

t= Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price. five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollars a bundred. No back numbers 

t2 Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop 
ies for 330, or alarger number at the same rate. 

ta Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 

ERs’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

any person w ho has not paid for it is re- 

ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time eof for. 






ADVERTISING RATES: 
Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line ; arl measure ; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines to the inch. $100a page. ~pecial 


position twenty Aose per cent additional, if grant 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


Oscar Herzperc, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Ma: ager of Advertising and 
Sub-cription Department. 


New York (rrices: No. 10 SprucE STREET. 
Lonpon AGENT, F. W 1 50-52 Ludgaet 
ill, 


_NEW YORK, SEPT. 2 27, 


ERY form of advertising is of 
value at a price. 





1899. 








IF the business is right, the right 
sort of advertising will help it. 


Prices are the factors that 
clinch the advertising argument. 


ADVERTISING is as much a distinct- 
ive line of business as storekeeping. 
cannabinoid 
THE printed lie is a perpetuc il 


witness against the lying adver- 
tiser. 





PATIENCE is one of the things 
with which no advertiser can dis- 
pense. 





ALMosT any locality may be 
covered by the use of its leading 
papers. 





CostLy advertising that brings 
profitable returns is cheapest in 
the end. 





Usinc the leading publication in 
a place economizes effort and ex- 
penditure. 


THE people who do not read 
newspapers are not good advertis- 
ing material. 





PRINTERS’ INK is more widely 
quoted to-day than it has been for the 
last five years. 


Do you read the pamphlets got- 


ten out by newspapers praising 


themselves? Do you know of any 
advertiser who does? 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


THE announcement that does not 
make a direct offer is not likely to 
secure a direct response. 





THE pithy, “conversational style 
of adwriting is likely to become 
more popular constantly. 





It is possible by the use of a 
comparatively few publications to 
cover the entire country. 


ALL newspapers are good if they 
do not charge a larger rate than 
their circulation warrants. 


AN attractive small announce- 
ment is likely to be more produc- 
tive than a feeble large one. 


FINDING out what the public 
wants and supplying it is the es- 
sence of successful business. 


THE easiest way to reach the 
people of any community is 
through its leading newspaper. 


THE advertising methods that you 
hear universally decried may just 
the proper ones for your own business. 


To stop after he has said what 
he desires to impart is the hardest 
lesson the amateur ad writer has 
to learn. 





One large advertisment in one 
paper is better than four small an- 
nouncements occupying the same 
space in the aggregate in four pa- 
pers. 





Quatity of circulation is not a 
substitute for quantity. Unless a 
publication has a fair amount of 
both it is of little value to the ad- 
vertiser. 





Even the circular, so frequently 
condemned, is in certain instances an 
excellent method of advertising; in 
some cases, indeed, it is the only form 
available. 





Samptes which are not large 
enough to give the recipient a fair 
idea of the article advertised, do 


not accomplish the purpose for 
which they are distributed. 

THE problem that confronts the 
business man to-day is not “How 
can I reach the people?” but how 
can I reach the people by the ex 


penditure of a reasonable amount of 
money ? 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


WHETHER an advertising method is 
good or bad depends upon the cir- 
cumstances under which it is applied. 


ARE you buying advertising as 
keenly, as intelligently, as you do 
your stock in trade? If not, why 
not? 





A LITTLE bragging now and then in 
one’s announcements is apt to give a 
flavor that is not wholly disagreeable. 
It may be compared to salt, a small 
quantity of which will bring out the 
flavor of the comestible, while a large 
amount will drown that flavor beyond 
redemption. 





Sir Tuomas Lipton is expected 
to be the guest of the Sphinx Club 
at its inaugural dinner for the 
autumn, at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, on the evening of 
Tuesday, Oct. 10. Mr. George P. 
Rowell has accepted the invitation 
of the executive committee to in- 
troduce the subject for the even- 
ing discussion—‘The Futility of 
Attempting to Reach Everybody 
by Advertising.” 


THE National Export Exposition 
dating stamp is placed on all letters 
received for outgoing mails at the 
Philadelphia post-office by the post- 
office employees, under authorization 





of the Postmaster-General. He has 
also under advisement the Exposition’s 
wish that the same scheme be em- 
ployed in the post-offices of all large 
cities. The two stamps are put through 
the stamping machine simultaneously. 
and it therefore only involves one 
operation. The same scheme has al- 
ready been adopted for the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exhibition at Buffalo in 1901. 
Soon we will have an inundation of 
petty exhibitions asking for the same 
privilege. Perhaps our Parisian friends 
will also send in an application, in the 
hope that the added respect for them 
the Dreyfus case has produced in this 
country will cause it to be readily 
granted. 
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THE advertisement should be 
merely a verbal argument trans- 
ferred to paper. 


As a rule, the paper that reaches 


the ‘‘masses reaches also a 
healthy proportion of the 
“classes.” 





MANY a new advertiser owes his 
success to the fact that the best papers 
“carried him through” while he was 
doing everything in his power to ruin 
himself by going into every medium 
in sight. 





Quatity of circulation without 
quantity is about as capable of 
securing results for the advertiser 
as a general of excellent skill is 
capable of taking a city without 
an army. 





BUYING space in a newspaper of 
unknown circulation is about like 
buying a trunk at an express auc- 
tion sale—there may be something 
in it and there may not.—Shoe and 
Leather Facts. 


A REVOLUTIONARY POSTER. 

The library of Columbia university has come 
into possession through the thoughtfulness of 
Major Robert T. Creamer of a poster issued in 
this city on April 28, 1775. This relic of the 
struggle for American independence is one of 
a series of posters that were put upin the city 
of New York nearly fifteen months before the 
Declaration of Independence. It contains the 
names of 100 of the leading citizens of that 
time, who thus fearlessly placed themselves on 
public record as strongly opposed to any con- 
tinuance of British rule. The circular ex- 
presses regret at the necessity of an address to 
the freeholders and freemen of the city and 
county of New York, and notes with anxiety 
the disorder and confusion in which this city 
was then involved. It calls for temperate 
counsels and expresses doubt that union can be 
preserved ‘unless every member of society 
will consent to be governed by the sense of the 
majority, and will join in having that sense 
fairly and candidly ascertained.” It admits 
that some of those named in the call as mem- 
bers of the general committee for the city and 
county have become objects of distrust and 
suspicion, and possibly not without reason ; it 
urges all good citizens to remember that their 
contest is for liberty, and that in this contest it 
is wise to give opportunity to all citizens to 
unite heartily. The call recognizes the neces- 


sity of a provincial convention recom- 
mends the choice of twenty depu repre- 
sent the city and. vsunty in such ‘ntion, 
the convention being called to n a. May 
22,1775. This call is signed by I Ow as 
chairman. Among the persons r med as 
proper to be elected tothe genera’ mmittee 
are Philip Livingston, pA + Je Leonard 
Lispenard, Nicholas Hoffman, He: y Remsen, 


Abraham Duryee, Isaac Roosev it, William 
W. Ludlow, James Beekman, ‘,amuel Ver- 
planck, James Desbrosses, Benjajnin Kissam, 
Peter Foelet and Nicholas Bog rt. The last 
named is distinguished by havit z placed after 
his name “ Broadway.”—N. ¥, Tribune. 
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SIGNS IN DRUG STORES. 
By John C. Graham. 

The average drug store is usually 
pleasing and attractive to the eye. It 
is also scrupulously clean, which is in 
itself a mighty good advertisement. 
Window displays of a novel character 
are frequently indulged in, and prove 
good drawing attractions. These are 
all right to draw people into the store, 
but there should be something to in- 
terest them when they get there. A 
clever clerk can work wonders inside 
a drug store. If he have the adver- 
tising instinct he can easily make the 
place continuously attractive to the 
patrons. A few cards placed advan- 
tageously around the store, and bear- 
ing suitable and pertinent paragraphs 
pertaining to the various items in 
stock, will be well calculated to push 
sales. I think there are many articles 
kept in drug stores that the casual 
visitor never thinks of until they are 
forcibly brought to his or her notice. 
As a suggestion for such cards, the 
following series of hints are presented: 





Rough, red skins are the result of 
using common soaps. Nobody wants 
a rough, red_ skin. Lemon Soap 
makes the skin smooth and white. It’s 
here at toc. 








Prescriptions are filled here quickly, 
carefully and economically. No wait- 
ing, no “da anger of error, no extrava- 
gant prices. 











Drugs, like other things, can spoil 
by age. We make a point of fre- 
quently replenishing stock so as to 
have it always tresh. 











Politeness costs nothing. If our 
clerks are not sufficiently courteous 
please leave word at the desk. 








Perhaps you were not thinking of it, 
but we have a new and attractive line 
of toilet-table articles. Their prices 
are not the least attractive point 
about them. 








The better class of patent ¢ medicines 
we handle, the known frauds and 
“fakes” are banished from our store. 
We seli nothing that we cannot in- 
dorse. 














If you only want to buy a stamp or 
consult the directory, you are wel- 
come. Some day you may want to be 
a good customer. 








In some cases we can save you the 
doctor’s fee by recommending a good 
and sure remedy for your complaint. 
Tell us your trouble. | 
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Half the enjoyment of a bath de- 
pends on the sponge and flesh-brush. 
While here, see what we have to 
offer in 1 these lines. 





Re sir; this is a drug store, but 

e keep as good a cigar as you will 

find at the regular cigar stores. Try 
one to corroborate this. 








We are satisfied with a small mar- 
gin of profit, but we want a large 
circle - customers. If we give you 
satisfaction, please tell your friends. 











Drugs differ, like individuals. We 
sell the best simply because we buy 
the best. No second qualities for us, 
thank you! 











You’ 7 feel all the better for trying 
a glass of our sparkling and invig- 
orating soda, flavored with the purest 
juices. 








If you don’t get the worth of your 

money here on every purchase it 
must be a mistake. Better tell us 
about it so that we can rectify the 
error. 
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ATTRACTIVE ADS DO NOT 
VAYS CONVINCE. 


I have yas a close observer of other 
people’s ads for some time. I have 
come to the conclusion that a striking 
advertisement, such as creates comment, 
as a rule does not advertise at all. To 
illustrate, a cashier one day called my 
attention to an ad which was printed 
from a zinc etching on the back of a 
monthly statement so as to give the im- 
pression that it had been written there 
with a heavy blue pencil. It showed 
right through the statement, which was 
on thin paper, and was certainly very 
striking. About two hours after he 
called my attention to it, and after the 
statement had passed out of his hands I 
asked him what that notation on the 
hack of the statement was advertising. 
To save his life he could not tell me, 
not even what class of goods it adver- 


AL- 


tised, and yet he had been handling 
those statements for a year with that 
same thing printed on the back. He 


had been so absorbed in admiration of 
what a good ad it was that he had not 
noticed what it advertised. I have tried 
this same thing a dozen times with othe: 
ads. It generally works the same way. 
—D. E. Felt,in ntti Experience. 


TRUE ENOU GH. 


The best school for an advertising 
writer and, in fact, the only school that 
will fit him for writing advertisement 
for any particular article, is several 
years’ experience handling the corre- 
spondence of the firm selling that arti- 
cle. He then acquires a perfect knowl- 
edge of how the man he wants to reach 
looks at things. In other words, he is 
acquainted with the party to whom he 
is talking in a way that he cannot hbe- 
come acquainted by any other possible 
means.-—A dvertising Experience. 
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WESTERN NEW YORK 
ADVERTISING 


is most economically and effectively done in 
the columns of the 


Buffalo Courier »»o 
Buffalo Enquirer 


with a combined daily circulation of 


Over 85,000 Guaranteed 


Rates per thousand circulation are much 
lower than in any other mediums in that section, 
and these papers go into the hands of the 
people of moderate means, invariably the best 
buyers of advertised goods. 

The Courzer alone (published every morn- 
ing) has a paid distribution greater by many 
thousands than any other morning daily in 
the State outside of Manhattan Island. 





J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
PUBLISHERS’ DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tribune Bidg., New York. Boyce Building, Chicago. 
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THE STRUGGLE OF 
MIDDLEMAN. 


The middleman is on the defen- 
sive; he is having a severer strug- 
gle for existence than the men 
either side of him. The contest is 
sharp enough everywhere, but the 
middleman is at the focus. He 
has served a useful purpose; he 
can never be exterminated, because 
within a certain area he is a neces- 
sity, but that area is being circum- 
scribed on both sides. If the man- 
ufacturers combine they concen- 
trate their selling agencies; if they 
remain apart the competition be- 
tween them becomes so sharp that 
they get into direct relations with 
the retailer. In either case the 
producer and the consumer are 
pushed up nearer to each other, 
and the man who is between the 
two finds his position getting 
tighter and tighter. 

The process is going on every- 
where. The cost of getting goods 
from the producer to the consumer 
is being reduced. The transporta- 
tion charges are forced down; 
every handling that can be gotten 
rid of is eliminated; with the de- 
cline in the rates of profit there is 
a decline in the number of profits 
that each transaction can sustain. 
The selling expenses and the trans- 
portation charges and the costs of 
production are all being driven to 
their lowest terms. 

There is another class of inter- 
mediaries who are suffering in the 
process, and they are the chief 
causes of the competition that is 
now driving them out of employ- 
ment. These are the commercial 
travelers. A good deal has been 
said lately of the dismissal of these 
energetic and popular promoters of 
trade as the result of the combina- 
tions. Of course their mainten- 
ance was a large expense, the de- 
sire to avoid which would itself be 
a considerable motive for pro- 
ducers to combine. But in their 
eagerness to get orders they have 
done very much of the price-cut- 
ting which has been a powerful 
force in the production of com- 
binations, and one of the first acts 
of the combination has been to lay 
off a large number of traveling 
men and reduce the pay of many 
of those who are retained. ' 


THE 
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The retailer and the manufactur- 
er are coming together wherever 
this can be done to mutual advan 
tage, and artificial systems of 
trade agreements are going to have 
increasing difficulty in maintaining 
the former methods of distribution 
except just so far as they prove 
themselves on the whole to be the 
cheapest. There is a good deal in 
the present course of events in the 
mercantile world that recalls the 
convulsion in the labor world that 
resulted from the cheapening of 
production by the introduction of 
machinery and the application of 
power. Happily the results of that 
convulsion are reassuring. Labor 
saving machinery has not reduced 
the number of workers who could 
get employment or their earnings; 
in both directions the laboring 
classes have gained. When 
methods of distribution have be- 
come completely modernized, it 
may be found that on the whole 
the mercantile class has lost noth- 
ing but has rather gained.—New 
York Journal of Commerce. 


MAKES THE BLIND SEE. 

E. F. Chittenden was in the Republican 
office Saturday. While here a lens was placed 
over his eye, and for the first time, after three 
years of total darkness, he was able to read 
from a printed page. He kept the copy of 
PrinTErs’ INK, from which he read, as he 
said, “a memento of one of the most grateful 
moments of his life.’”,— York (Neb.) Republi- 
can, July 19th. 

cease ll onianiiaass 

INVOLVED sentences are bad whether their 
subject be soothing syrup or philosophy.— 
New England Grocer. 
——s 








ADVERTISING PHRASE. 





** GREAT REDUCTIONS IN BOYS’ CLOTHING.” 
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MAJOR’S CEMENT. 

THE MANUFACTURER OF THE FAMOUS 
GLUE TALKS INTERESTINGLY OF HIS 
EXPERIENCES—ITS EARLY ADVER- 
TISING—WORKING ‘THROUGH THE 
DRUGGISTS—OPINIONS OF VARIOUS 
KINDS OF MEDIA—A RIG STORY— 
OTHER DETAILS. 


Somewhat more thana score of years 
ago the advertising columns of the 
newspapers of the country began to 
display the figure of a man standing 
beside a tripod, from which was sus- 
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surance business in this city. He was 
down on his luck and I helped him 
out to the extent (I was in very limited 
circumstances myself) of getting his 
leather satchel and contents out of 
pawn for him. In gratitude he gave 
me a recipe for a household cement. 
I didn’t have anything to restrain me 
from trying its worth, and so I made 
up some of it and tried to sell it.” 

“Did it pay you?” 

“It worked so poorly that I felt like 
giving up, but I had my mettle up, 
and some instinct made me hold on. 
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and is now reaping the harvest so as 
siduously sown. 

PRINTERS’ INK’S_ representative, 
after a dozen vain attempts, got a half 
hour of Mr. Major’s time, and this is 
the result, given at Mr. Major’s office, 
Pearl street, near Park Row, New York: 

“T am originally from Montreal. In 
1875 I was roaming around the coun- 
try and had made an extensive trip 
throughout the Southwest, notably 
Texas—a far different land from to 
day. While in Louisville, Ky., I met 
an old acquaintance, a man named 
Charlie Thompson, now in the life in- 


advertised from the beginning ?” 

“Straightway. I used _ billposters 
and newspaper space to the very top 
of my monetary ability. And I got 
orders without a limit from the very 
jobbers who wouldn’t look at the ce- 
ment, nor take it as a gift a few months 
before.” 

“It began to sell on its merits ?” 

“Yes. Thereupon i transferred my 
headquarters to New York, and have 
been here ever since the summer of 
1877. During the fall of that year, I 
established my first agencies—at Al- 
bany and Troy. I got in at these 





points with representative druggists, 
and gave each of them the parapher- 
nalia which has been associated with 
me and my wares ever since, and 
which undoubtedly has aided my suc- 
cess not a little. This was the tripod 
with a plate, and underneath a two 
hundred pound stone weight.” 

“How did you first strike the idea 
of showing the cement that way ?” 

“TI don’t recollect, though I do re- 
member that it gave mea world of 
worry to find something that would be 
a good argument. That was an in- 
spiration, and I can’t tell you how 
much time and talk it has saved and 
how efficient an argument it has been. 
I adopted it as a trade-mark from a 
photograph taken at York, Pa., it must 
have been the same year, 1877. I have 
had it reproduced innumerable times 
since, though it was not copyrighted 
until about 1890.” 

“How did you develop your busi- 
ness, by advertising?” 

“No, I did not have enough capital 
to work it that way. I found personal 
solicitation my best card at that time. 
I traveled through the country taking 
in every town of consequence. It was 
my object to appoint an agent in every 
community and provide each agent 
with one of my stands, and have him 
display this prominently, so that the 
demand for the cement would grow. 
It was hard work for me to find drug- 
gists to accept it, and I early found out 
that soliciting them as though they 
were doing me a grand favor was the 
wrong way. Hard knocks made me 
diplomatic, and I discovered that the 
only way to secure success was by 
making the druggist believe that the 
agency for my goods was a privilege 
which he ought to pay high for. This 
worked well. My modus operandi was 
to come into a town and make inquiries 
as to the best druggist. Of course there 
would be two, or three, or more, who 
would struggle for that distinction. I 
would make my choice, and generally 
managed to do so without offending 
those not favored by the agency. 

“ What had made my course so dif- 
ficult was that there were so many fake 
glues on the market, and so many 
fakirs always on the road with them. 

“My plan succeeded, and the ac- 
cepted druggist would invariably give 
me a good order. It was on this long 


trip—extending over two yeere—that I 
did my first systematic advertising. In 
almost every town I would make a 
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year’s contract with one of the papers. 
This was of course very expensive, but 
in the long run it paid. 

“But you must not run away with 
the idea that I had easy sailing. About 
this time I began to experiment with 
steam, trying to substitute this as a 
base for the cement, instead of water. 
I didn’t discover my mistake until 
thousands of dollars’ worth of my 
goods, already in the hands of retailers, 
had been spoiled. I had to take them 
back and make good, of course. The 
blow almost killed me financially. 

“Since then, however—1880—my 
business has developed steadily. I 
have been an advertiser throughout, 
and almost in everything. I have used 
lists. I have circularized, off and on, 
right along, returns, by the bye, none 
too good, and I have experimented 
sufficiently to have acquired a fair 
instinct as to what ought or ought not 
to pay. 

“ Among publications, I have tried 
all sorts of newspapers—the large city 
daily and the small country weekly. 
Newspapers I have always found to be 
good mediums. Magazines—for my 
purposes, not up to expectations. 
Religious press—slow in returns. Hu- 
morous and illustrated papers—returns 
very satisfactory. Household and 
fashion papers—my experience too 
slight to give me a justifiable judg- 
ment. Programmes, though tried in 
different communities, not quite satis- 
factory. Street cars—never gave me 
good returns. I never tried the elevat- 
ed roads, dead walls or hoardings. 
They all cost too much money for such 
a small articleas mine. Trade papers 
—I have restricted myself almost en- 
tirely to drug trade sheets. Tried 
some others, but found that they did 
not pay me. But the drug trade 
papers did and I amin them still. In- 
deed, I am trying to confine myself to 
trade papers now.” 

“ Why, Mr. Major?” 

“Well, the margin is so small, it 
doesn’t allow me tospread. Besides 
my cement is now recognized as a 
staple article. Furthermore it is only 
the jobber whom I am after, and my 
best way of attacking him is through 
the trade papers. By the way, I have 
one grievance, and I like to air this 
every chance I get. I am against sub- 
stitution. I believe it is the bane of 
business. And it has been brought 
about by the cutting of prices. I think 
price-cutting is a sin and ashame. On 
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proprietary articles, I think it ought 
to be made a crime to cut the price 
without the consent of the proprietor. 
I am an advocate of protection by 
law.” 

“ To return to advertising—” 

“ Oh, among my best advertisements 
is the box which I employ. I believe 
that box has been worth $50,000 to me. 
It took me six months to evolve and 
perfect it; it has been worth every bit 
of the trouble I took. It is a standing 
advertisement. The dealer likes to 
keep it on his counter and show-case, 
and we are always willing to renew it 
when it looks shop worn or played out.” 

“ Any other forms of advertising ?” 

“M—m, oh yes! My exhibits at 
the World’s Fair in 1893, at the Ameri- 
can Institutes, year after year, and at 
the annual drug conventions and a 
number of other similar displays, 
These were always effective, and I can 
really not weigh how much good they 
may have done me.” 

“ How about novelties ?” 

“Never did much in them. You 
see, my $12,000 to $15,000 yearly ex- 
penditure wouldn’t allow much spread- 
ing. And even in the years in which 
I spent $18,000 and more, I had to 
look too strictly after the outlay to al- 
low anything that did not seem to 
promise. Among my earlier methods 
I found driving through the country 
in a striking rig a great aid. But my 
last experiment of that kind proved 
quite costly. In 1895, for the sake of 
run-down health, I determined to 
drive through Iowa and combine busi- 
ness. I had a horse bedizened with 
gilt sleigh bells, a straw hat over his 
head, and a brass tablet on either side. 
The wagon was also an inspiring sight. 
All went merry as a marriage bell till 
we reached Iowa City. There we met 
an accident, and the whole outfit went 
to smash. But I was improved in 
health and had done good business, so 
that I could charge the break to profit 
and loss without much grieving.” 

“ Another question about your news- 
paper advertising. Do you use read- 
ing notices ?” 

“ My advertisements have been and 
are mostly display, but in some sec- 
tions I have run reading notices sys- 
tematically. On acomparison, I should 
say that the returns from the display 
advertisements were not only greater, 
but decidedly quicker.” 

“Do you strive for position, Mr. 
Major?” 


“ No, I do not care for it—not at the 
difference in price.” 

“Your persistent advertising must 
have made your face known through- 
out the country?” 

“So much so that I have often been 
accosted by name—by total strangers 
—at trade conventions, in drug stores 
and even in distant hotels.” 

J. W. SCHWARTZz. 
+o 

EVANS’ “LITERARY BUREAU.” 

_A retort made by Pension Commis- 
sioner Evans to some of the critics of 
his policy is going the rounds in con- 
nection with the discussion over the ex- 
pected fight on pensions at the Grand 
Army Encampment in Philadelphia. One 
of the veterans, in speaking of the com- 
ing contest, said to the commissioner 
«shortly before his departure for Phila- 
delphia: : . ; 

“There is no use in your denying it, 
Mr. Commissioner, you might as well 
admit that you have a literary bureau.” 

“Yes, I have,” retorted the commis- 
sioner, emphatically, ‘‘and it consists of 
every reputable newspaper in the United 
States.” —Fourth Estate. 

eal 








’Tis better to advertise largely in ten papers 
than scatter your advertising in small space in 
twenty papers.—Press and Printer 
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What's in a Name? 


oZ_:~ There were 
many Franklins, 
only one Benja- 
min; there are 
scores of Sar- 
saparillas, 
only one 
Ayer’s. It has 
been curing peo- 
ple year in and 
year out for 


. 50 Years. 
Any doctor in the land 
who believes in any Sar- 
saparilla only believes in 
Ayer’s; and any unbiased, right-minded 


man will tell you that it is and always 
has been ** the leader of them all.” 


AYER’S 


There’s everything.in that name. 


At Davccits Serr Aven’s Sansaraniia, $1.00 « Borris. 




























ONE OF “‘ PRINTERS’ INK’S’’ CORRESPONDENTS 
SENDS THE ADVERTISEMENT HERE REPRO- 
DUCED, AND SAYS: “I THINK IT IS AN EX- 
CELLENT ADVERTISEMENT, BOTH IN APPEAR- 
ANCE AND MATTER, IT ATTRACTS YOUR EYE 
AT ONCE, AND YOU ARE NOT DISAPPOINTED 
AFTER YOU HAVE READ IT.” 
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STOREKEEPING ETHICS. 


Under the title of “The Wana- 
maker System; Its Place in Ap- 
plied Economics,” John Wana- 
maker has published a booklet that 
is interesting both as a piece of ad- 
vertising literature and as a dis- 
cussion of the underlying princi- 
ples that have made the Wana- 

maker system of storekeeping the 
exemplar of the best storekeeping 
of the age. Merchants will be in- 
terested in these extracts: 

The primitive conditions of 
storekeeping which largely pre- 
vailed in Philadelphia and through- 
out the country prior to the Civil 
War, will be readily recalled. 
Settled prices were unknown. Even 
the price of a pound of butter was 
regulated by the law of contention, 
while the purchase of a suit of 
clothes was often a subject of from 
half an hour to a whole morn- 
ing’s discussion. 

Four years’ experience in the re- 
tail clothing trade served to quick- 
en the ambition, which the writer 
had felt still earlier in his boyhood 
days, to bring about less wasteful 
business methods. The result was 
the inception of a new system— 
so new as to be ridiculed as vision- 
ary, and so radical as to be thought 
disturbing to general business in- 
terests—yet a system which in- 
stantly justified itself to the popu- 
lar judgment, and which by the 
test of a generation has shown it- 
self to rest on economic laws as 
immutable as the laws of gravita- 
tion ; a system which has proved to 
be capable of widest application, 
and which in fact has left its im- 
press on the business of the coun- 
try, wholesale as well as retail. 

Important innovations had been 
made earlier—the evolution had 
begun—and in 1865, after long and 
careful thought, the two cardinal 
principles were evolved: 

One price and but one price for 
everybody. 

Returnability of goods when de- 
sired. 

From these root principles others 
have from time to time branched 
out: The store must be a pleasant 
resort, not a trap; the advertising 
must be carefully prepared news; 
visitors must be secure from im- 
portunity; employees must be 





trained in the new system, and in 
the law of courtesy; and mail or- 
ders must be filled by shoppers in- 
structed to think only of the cus- 
tomer’s wishes. 

One price was a proclamation of 
the law of certainty in trade—a 
law of attraction as sure as that 
which impels the apple to the 
earth or the needle to the pole. As 
Pope had said earlier: “Certainty 
is the father of right and the 
mother of justice.” But the say- 
ing had passed as a generality until 
the new system gave it specific ap- 
plication. 

Returnability of goods was a 
revelation of a law of rhythm as 
unfailing as the swing of the pen- 
dulum—the pendulum must swing 
both ways to keep the hands in 
motion. Good will had previously 
meant good will towards the seller 
—it was part of the store; good 
will and fixtures went together. 
Under the new law it was seen to 
be a reciprocal affair—the swing 
towards the store being merely the 
reaction of the store’s swing to- 
ward the community. 

If a tuning fork be sounded in a 
room in which there are other 
tuning forks, only those which 
have the same pitch will respond. 
The clear and ringing response of 
the people to the new system 
showed that it had been accurately 
pitched, and also illustrated the 
fact that there is a law of rhythm 
in commerce as truly as in har- 
mony, and that popular sentiment 
found itself instinctively in unison 
with the new keynote. 

In pursuance of its policy of giv- 
ing the best service at least cost to 
those who turn to it for service. 
the system goes to primary sources 
for its supplies ; and by going there 
at times when the wheels of pro- 
duction would ordinarily be idle, it 
can keep them going, helping the 
manufacturer with what is practi- 
cally an all-the-year-round market. 

At the same time it helps indus- 
try by the continuity of employ- 
ment which is as essential to the 
best results of human skill as it 
is to the best exercise of energy 
even in purely mechanical forms. 
Even a locomotive must be kept in 
training to do its best work. 

By buying at least cost it can af- 
ford to buy largely, thus verifying 
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the truth that “increased produc- 
tion stimulates industry, which in 
its turn reacts beneficially on pro- 
duction.” 

Again, the system with its con- 
tinuous display of novelties not 
only educates the popular mind in 
the progress of invention but fos- 
ters invention itself—giving it a 
market for its products and a field 
for their exhibition _— aled since 
the days of the State fair. 

On the other hand it diffuses the 
blessings of human skill among in- 
numerable homes to which they 
would otherwise be strangers. 

Exchange of itself bestows no 
new absolute value on an article, 
but it does add to the market 
value. The system seeks to keep 
the exchangeable value as little 
above the intrinsic value (or cost 
of production plus cost of trans- 
portation) as will be equitable to 
producer and distributor. 

Buying in bulk, the system con- 
tinues the process of economy by 
shipping in bulk. It was formerly 
taught that retail trade carries on 
exchanges between people of the 
same country only—as_ distin- 
guished from international trade. 
The system has changed that— 
abolishing all boundaries but the 
ends of the earth. 

There is rarely a day that 
foreign steamship lines, equally 
with domestic steam lines, are not 
bearing their freightage to this 
store from all parts of the world. 
The result would be congestion but 
for the local distribution system 
which, with its van equipment, 
keeps an open line of communica- 
tion with every home in Philadel- 
phia and suburban points, while 
the mail and express systems ex- 
tend the contact of the store to 
every corner of the country. 

The system helps consumption 
in the following ways: 

1. By treating people courteous- 
ly even before they reach the store, 
giving them helpful information in 
a form respectful to their reason. 

2. By reducing prices without 
reducing qualities—a result not 
wholly due to large purchases at 
first hands. An important element 
of price is the cost of housing the 
goods till called for. The system 
minimizes this by quick distribu- 
tion; by proximity to railway ter- 


minals, and by the low rental of an 
inexpensive building. 

3. By the confidence created by 
the principle of returnability. 

4. By cultivating the popular 
taste. It has popularized literature 
by its book-prices. It has popu- 
larized art by its book-prices. It 
has popularized music by putting 
music and musical instruments 
closer to the homes of the people. 

5. By its club system of selling 
certain articles—bicycles, special 
publications, etc.—which are thus 
made accessible to thousands who 
might not otherwise feel able to 
afford them. 

The changes wrought by the 
system along intellectual, moral 
and material lines have been ines- 
timable. Commercially they per- 
meate the whole business system 
of the country, and their effect is 
leavening. President Cannon of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men has declared: “The spirit 
which pervades the business world 
at the end of this nineteenth cen- 
tury is loftier in tone than ever 
before in the history of the coun- 
trv; and,” he adds, “while the 
spirit of competition is keener to- 
day than ever before, I think there 
is less and less malice and harsh 
feeling between competitors in 
similar trades as time goes on.” 

It is fair to assume that the 
system has had something to do 
with this ameliorated feeling. Cer- 
tainly there is no community large 
enough to sustain a printing press 
in which the influence of the sys- 
tem is not reflected day by day in 
the advertisements. |Unworthy 
methods have been crowded out. 
Trade has become more pleasant, 
safe and chivalrous. Production 
and consumption have been 
brought closer together, and both 
have been the gainers. 

It needs no argument to show 
that a system which increases both 
production and consumption must 
contribute to the welfare of both 
producer and consumet—in other 
words, of the entire community. 
As Ruskin says: “The prosperity 
of our neighbors in the end is our 
own.’ 

If it be true to-day as in the days 
of Poor Richard, that a penny 
saved is a penny earned, it is mani- 
fest that the total savings to con- 
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sumers effected by the system are 
in effect additions to their earnings 
—contributions by just so much to 
the aggregate wealth of the com- 
munity. 

Socially the gain has been no 
less marked; and the changes 
wrought are such as could not have 
been effected by legislation. Every 
home has been put in closer touch 
with civ ilization. The word “com- 
merce” primarily meant traffic; in 
its secondary meaning it stands for 
social intercourse, fellowship. As 
Emerson says: “The end of friend- 
ship is a commerce the most strik- 
ingand homely that can be joined.” 

The system has made the exclu- 
sive luxuries of thirty years ago 
the universal necessities of to-day. 
In domestic life it has been a vast 
labor-saver. It has largely eman- 
cipated woman from the drudgery 
of the needle, and it has relegated 
the quilting-frame to the garret 
along with a host of other obsolete 
ideas and devices. 

In the matter of its announce- 
ments alone the system has been 
an intellectual stimulus for the 
country. As Mr. Cannon has fur- 
ther said: “Articles to be worth 
advertising to-day must have merit, 
and advertising to be remunerative 
must be restricted to truthful state- 
ments.’ 

The conclusion will be irresistible 
with all reasoning minds that a sys- 
tem which has steadily enlarged its 
usefulness to society throughout a 
generation, and proved its econ- 
omic value to the commerce of the 
country only stands at the thresh- 
hold of still larger service in the 
new century that lies so close at 
hand. 


oe —— 
ALL THAT IS KNOWN. 


Some seem to have the idea that advertising 
is an exact science—that unless a man has 
studied it he cannot make a success of it. 
They are wrong. Advertising is not an exact 
science. All that any one knows is that the 
experts make it pay—and that others who area 
long way from experts make it pay, too. 
When done in the right way and spirit, and 
placed in the right mediums, and stuck to per- 
severingly, it pays. That is ‘about all any one 
knows about it. It is so far from an exact sci- 
ence that no man can come to another man and 
show him just how, or where, or when an ad 
will pay. These are things which each adver- 
tiser must find out for himself, and the finding 
out takes time and is a difficult process. A 
man is liable to get lost, but if he does he may 
be sure that there is a_ way out, and that if he 
keeps pedaling away he will find it sooner or 
later.—The Wheel, 
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A MENIER FAIRY TALE. 

The death of Menier, manufacturer 
of the celebrated chocolate, recalls an 
incident which shows the value of ad 
vertising, says a German paper. About 
forty or fifty years ago this firm, al- 
ready the most prominent of all choco 
late factories in France, met with a seri- 
ous problem. The entire stock of manu- 
factured chocolate stored in its distribu- 
ting depots, and representing a value 
far above 1,000,000 francs, showed a 
white deposit on its surface which made 
it unsaleable. Every effort was made to 
remove the evil by remelting the choco 
late, but the remelted mass showed 
streaks of white, and after a few days 
the chocolate was_again covered with a 
white deposit. The firm was helpless 
and saw itself hopelessly bankrupt un: 
less some remeuy was found to correct 
the misfortune. In his despair the man- 
ufacturer said that he was willing to 
pay any sum to the one that would sug- 
gest a remedy to avert the calamity. 
Then one of the clerks, a very young 
—_, stepped up to him, saying: “Mr. 

Menier, " can not remove the white 
deposit, but if you will pay me 25,000 
francs. I will offer a remedy that may 
help us over the difficulty, and, as a 
matter of course, you need not pay 
until the remedy has proven a success.” 
The manufacturer accepted the proposi- 
tion, though he placed little confidence 
in the young man’s ability. Repairing 
to Menier’s office they had a long con- 
sultation, the result of which was that 
on the following day all the advertise 
ments which offered Menier’s chocolate 
as the best in the world, had the follow- 
ing additional lines: “‘Menier’s choco- 
late is the only chocolate in the world 
which turns white while in stock.” This, 
of course, was looked upon by the pub- 
lic as a superior mark of the excellent 
quality of Menier’s chocolate, and its 
sales increased more rapidly than ever 
before. The house was saved, and the 
young clerk received his 25,000 francs. 
—Savannah (Ga.) News. 


Sieieeciienintai it ineenliaasie 
A CHICAGO PLAN. 

A dealer in gents’ furnishing goods 
in this city closed his store recently on 
a Monday, covering the windows and 
doors with cloth and paper signs, stat 
ing that the store was “‘Closed, but not 
by the sheriff,” for the purpose of 
marking down prices, etc., and would 
open on Tuesday morning at 9.30, in 
augurating a big sale. It was a good 
method of taking a day’s holiday and 
doing some remarkable and effective ad- 
vertising. The effect was astonishing 
People stood on the sidewalk and read 
all the signs, big and little. It was a 
new move and attracted attention. 
Tuesday morning found a large num- 
ber of buyers in the store at an early 
hour. The plan was evidently success- 
ful.—Shoe Trade ee. 


SOME ADS ACCOMPL {PLISH 
ME RESULT 
With Fr of whisky one is en- 
abled to see a that are not there. 
—Radford Review, ( menage. 


ia 


THE 


Tue day will come ae each of the great 
newspapers of the country will have a depart- 
ment attached to them for the proper prepara- 
tion of advertising matter.—Gidson. 











THE AD THAT DOES THE BUSI: ! 
NESS 


If I had to preach a sermon 
To the men who advertise, 
To point to them which way success 
For advertisers lies, 
I’d preach a little sermon 
From this little golden text: 
“The ad that does the business 
Is the ad that gets dead next.” 


’Twas not the flowery flow of words 
In which you took such pride, 
’Twas not the witty, sparkling ad 

That won men to your side, 
’Twas not the fiery arguments— 
They only people vexed; 
“The ad that did the business 
Was the ad that got dead next.” 


Oh, high-faluting business-man 
You'll get left in the lurch 
Jnless you clip your wings a bit 
And come down from your perch; 

’Tis not by fancy fixings, but 
As stated in our text: 

“The ad that does the business 


Is the ad that gets dead next!” 
—Agricultural Advertising. 
—— +o 
A GROCER’S SUGG E STION. 
Talk about postal reform — why 


wouldn’t it be a good idea to adopt a 


plan now in successful operation in 
England. here, when anyone has a 
number of letters or circulars to dis- 
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tribute through the mails he ties them up | 


in packets, the same number in each, all 
facing the same way, and sends them 
to the office with the money for the pre- 
payment of the postage. The postoffice 
takes them, gives a receipt for the 
money and stamps each one in the cor- 
ner where the stamp jis usually placed 
with the word “paid.”” What a boon 
this would be to a business house with a 
large mail of letters or circulars. It 
would save all the trouble and incon- 
venience of affixing a separate stamp to 
each envelope. At the same time the 
government would make an actual sav 
ing of money itself. It would cost mn 
more to stamp letters “paid” than it 
costs now to deface the stamp; the 
clerical service in receiving the money 
in lump would be no more than is in 


volved in the 


sale of stamps, and there 
would be 


a direct saving of the cost of 
making millions of stamps, because 
large users of the mails would generally 
dispense with stamps in their corre- 
spondence.—New England Grocer. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line 
each time. By the year $26 a line. No display 
other than 2-line initial letter. Must be handed 
_inone week i in advance. 





GEORGIA. 










QOUTHERN F 
Ss Southern ¢ 
people read it ; 
Southwest. 


RMER,. Athe ns, Ga. Leading 
ieultural publication. Thrifty 
3,000 monthly. Covers South and 
Advertis sing rates very low, 


TENNESSEE. 


DVERTISING at five-sevenths of a cent a line 

per thousand circuls ae: inleading agric ult 
ural paper of the South. FARM AND TRADE 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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CANADA. 


r yan ey ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
M 4 tae came ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
ontreal. 








CLASS PAPERS. 





if] ay) 
‘COLD SHELL RINGS. 





ADVERTISING. 


gem Y INK, published weekly by Geo. P. 
ell & Co., was the first of the now nu 
me a. ‘ane of jour nals devoted to advertising. 
It likes to call itself The Little Schoolmaster in 
the Art of Advertising. , its establishment 
in 1888 it has had nearly two hundred imitators. 
PRINTERS’ INK aims to teach good advertising 
by publishing good advertising methods, giving 
examples s of good and bad advertising and tell 
ing why. It also considers the value of news- 
papers as advertising mediums. Its columns are 
wide open for th discussion of any topic interest 
ing to advertisers. E Vy adve — tne man who 
is known at all has contributed to its columns. 
PRINTERS’ INK’S way of teaching is by exciting 
thought and discussion, expressing occ casionally 
an opinion in favor of one plan and opposing an 
other, but making no effort to be consistent, ad- 
vor ating to day to-day’s opinions and abandon- 
ing yesterday's theories to the dead past. Aver- 
age circulation during 1898, 23, 171, Contes 
price $5 a year. Advertising rates, classified 26 
cents a line each time, display 50 cents a line. 
Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 














Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 fer cent 
extia for specified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 





ate ANTE ED.--Case of “bad _ health ¢ that 

I'P’A‘N’S will not benefit. Send 5 cents 

4 Ripans Chemical Co., New York, for 10 
samples and 1,000 testimonials. 


THE ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 


Published at Phoenix, the Capital 
of Arizona, asks for patronage on 
these grounds 

It is the only new spape rin Arizona published 
every day in the year. 

It is the only ne t= in the Southwest, 
outside of Los Angeles, that operates a perfecting 
press and a battery of Le inotypes. 

It is the only newspaper in Arizona that has 
a general circulation. 

The circulation of the KEPUBLICAN exceeds 
the combined circulation of all the other daily 
newspapers in the Territory. 

For rates address, 


Charles C. Randolph, Publisher, or 
H. D. LaCoste. 38 Park Row, New York. 


COLD SHELL RINC 

























Made a a for premium purposes. 
Send for “Hot Catalogue, containing Cold 


Facts and Pretty Pictures.” 


CLARK & COOMBS, 
86 West Exchange St., 


Providence, R.I 
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goes into the homes of the richest, 
A | | most influential and religious 
citizens of New York of every 


denomination. 





Its readers are the members of the Charity Organization Society, men and women 
of intelligence, education, wealth and position. 

If you have goods of established reputation which sell to the rich you can secure 
no better medium than Charities. It reaches them in their homes, andis read by 
them from first to last page. For space and rates, address 

WM. C. STUART, Publisher Charities, 
105 East 22d STREET, New York City. 


You can have your announcement appear in CHARITIES in space of 
one-half page every week for one year for $260. 











{299999999999999999992999399999999999999993)),. 
CAN NOT BE DUPLICATED. 4 


THE JOLIET NEWS : 
: 
% 


has been building up its circulation steadily for twenty-two 
years. Now it has over 6,000 daily subscribers—not a paper 
sold on the streets. The largest home circulation in 
Northern Illinois outside of Chicago. This circulation 
can not be duplicated by any other paper. If you would 
reach the thrifty money making people of Joliet and Will 
County you must use the columns of THE DAILy NEws. 


"eeeeececceceececceccececccee ES SSSECEESE cee” 
AAA A A ALAM ALEAMALALALALALAL ALAM ALAA 
— 
= I place the utmost reliance upon the circulation quotations 
in the American Newspaper Directory, and the publisher who 
offers excuses and protests against its inaccuracy has no one to 
blame but himself, as a correct rating is easily obtained by simply 
telling the truth and supplying the necessary figures. Failure to 
do this places any publisher in the category of circulation pre- 
varicators, to which class he evidently belongs. 
Advertisers should patronize such pubiications as afford 


definite information and avoid all others as a rat would a 
sinking ship.—4 dvertisers’ Guide for June, 1899. 


SAAMNAMA AAJA AUAAbA ALAA 4442) JAJA d4GAUAAUA JAA 444 UA AOL dUL 


THE evening ou rnal 


OF JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





AMAL AL ALAM ALL 


TUNA ahd 








Was selected by a Committee of Advertising Experts appointed 
by the American Newspaper Directory as the newspaper in New 
Jersey entitled to highest rank for size, class and quality of cir- 
culation and consequent advertising value. 


Average Daily Circulation in 1898 a I 4 ‘ 8 Q Oo 
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WHAT | WOULD LIKE. 
By Charles Austin Bates. 


What I would like is three or four 
more large accounts—practically the 
advertising management of three or 
four large concerns whose advertising 
is or may be made national in its ex- 
tent. 

I am not a mere machine for the 
making and transmission of electro- 
types to publishers. 

I wish to be closely identified with 
the business 1 advertise. I am inter- 
ested in results. My work is not fin- 
ished when an ad is inserted and 
checked and the bill is paid. 

I devise plans and matter for fol- 
lowing up inquiries and for reaching 
the trade in an intelligent way. 

I work to land actual orders and 
real profits in my clients’ hands. 

I can do it always if the goods and 
the business management are right. 

* * 
+ 

Many advertisers do not know that 
I do all of the work of a general ad- 
vertising agent. 

Iam prepared to place advertising 
in any newspaper, magazine or trade 
paper, and I will guarantee that the 
rates I secure from publishers are as 
low as those given to any other agent. 

Low rates are important, but they 
are by no means the most important 
part of an advertising manager’s work. 

You can’t buy advertising as you can 
hay or cotton cloth. You can buy cir- 
culation on much the same basis as you 
can any other commodity, but circula- 
tion isn’t advertising. 

It is one of the raw materials out of 
which advertising is made. 

In another sense it is the vehicle by 
which the advertising is carried to its 
destination. 

It is important to have it carried at 
the lowest possible cost, but the quality 
of the advertising and the place it is 
delivered are more important than the 
price of its transportation. ‘The thing 
carried is more important than the 
carrier. 

Better pay a high price to have the 
right thing carried to the righi place 
than a low price for carrying a worth- 
less thing to an inconsequential des- 
tination. 

The plan and copy are the vital 
parts of advertising. If they are right 
any reasonable rate will show a profit. 

If plan and copy are wrong or weak, 
low rates won’t prevent failure. 
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Isave my clients money, not so much 
by getting low rates, but by getting 
the right rates in the right publica- 
tions and in staying out of the wrong 
ones. 

The big money that is wasted and 
lost in advertising is wasted and lost 
because it is spent in worthless or in- 
appropriate media or for the insertion 
of poor, unconvincing copy, or both. 


* * 
* 


I shall be pleased to hear from those 
who would like a little more light on 
the subject. 

** 
* 


During the coming year, which prom- 
ises to be one of good business and 
much advertising, my monthly journal, 
Criticisms, may be of interest aud help 
to you. In it I criticise advertising of 
all sorts that comes under my notice, 
and make such suggestions as occur to 
me as to how it might be bettered. 

If you have not seen Criticisms I 
will be glad to send you a sample copy 
on request. 

The subscription price is $2.00 a 
year. When you send me the $2.00 
you may also send me some of your 
Jatest ads, booklets, catalogues or copy 
for advertising matter of any kind 
which you contemplate using, and I 
will send you a personal letter of criti- 
cism and advice based upon the matter 
submitted, and tell you how I think it 
could be improved. 

** 


I have just printed a little book en- 
titled ‘* Two Inches Singie.’’ It con- 
tains quite a number of advertisements 
which I prepared for a Philadelphia 
concern, and which occupy two inches 
single column in the Philadelphia news- 
papers. 

The purpose of this little book is to 
show how much can be done in so 
small a space. It is an object lesson 
in the proper use of small spaces in 
newspaper or periodical advertising. 

If the question of high advertising 
rates has been worrying you, and you 
have been worrying how you are going 
to use the mediums you want to use, 
and get any results out of the space 
you can afford to pay for, ‘* Two 
Inches Single’’ may be of help to 
you. I will send you a copy if you 
want it. 

CHARLES AUSTIN BATES. 
New York: Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Boston: 186 Devonshire St. 
Detroit: Majestic Building. 
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Don’t Discard the Musician 


He eats, drinks, sleeps, washes, drives, 
walks. He reads, writes, wears good 
clothes and uses the bike. He keeps 
house, he travels, he has sport. 


NOW THEN! 


He particularly reads every week 





THE 


MUSICAL COURIER 


20th Year. 


If you have anything to sell and you want to 
reach the 250,000 musical people of America, 
advertise in THE Musica Courier. 


Every Wednesday, $5.00 a Year. 
10 cents, all news-stands. 


19 Union Square. 





== RATES HICH —— 
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AS THE 
COLUMBIA LEADS 





in the boat race 


Tile BROOKLYN 


DAILY AGILE 


leads as a newspaper. 








Clean, bright news columns; strong, 
wholesome editorials; a paper which 
advertisers use because they know it 
brings good results. 


Like the American boat 


4 THE EAGLE ALWAYS GETS THERE. 
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WHAT 





IWexT? 


The shock of the proposed ink trust 
has hardly left us when along comes a 
rumor of a proposed combination of print- 
ing press makers. There is only one other 
branch to be heard from—the roller mak- 
ers—and then the printing trade will be so 
surrounded by trusts that they cannot turn 
a wheel without the sanction of these 
octopuses. Every publisher knows the 
experience of the paper trust, which con- 
trols nearly ninety per cent of the total 
product of news paper. Immediately after 
the organization of this trust it raised the 
price of paper wherever possible. 

It has averaged an increase of $5 a 
ton on a daily output of over 1,400 tons, 
equaling an increased tax of $2,000,000 
per annum upon the newspapers of the 
country. The trust has a monopoly of the 
water powers and wood tracts, and compe- 
tition for the present is out of the question. 

Before ordering your fall supply of 
inks let me send a copy of my price list 
and compare same with what you are now 
paying to my competitors, who have all 
agreed to join the ink trust. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
13 Spruce Street, - - New York. 
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AHEAD OF ANY OTHER BOSTON DAILY. 


BOSTON TRAVELER 


During the past four months 
the BosTON TRAVELER has car- 
ried more columns of paid adver- 
tising than any other Boston daily. 
This is not generally known, but it 
is true nevertheless. 

Furthermore, the TRAVELER 


leads all the other afternoon papers 





in New England in circulation. 


Average 1898, 


"4 6,868 Copies 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 








NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, 
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The Gibbs 

& Williams Co. 
in the 

Gibbs & Williams 
Building, 

No. 68 


New Chambers St. 
New York. 











The Two Heads 
that are better than one. 








Fine lithographed 






and printed 


matter of every 






description, 


the kind 







you like, 
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| “* Most Complete and Reliable of all Newspaper Directories.”” 





Cioa’ GoruneLiler 
LABORATORY, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Og, 


ST. LOUIS OFFICE 
121 NORTM ELEVENTH STREET. 


i , 
St Louis, une stn, ras9, 


Messrs Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 
Enclosed find draft for five dollars for which -please 
forward us a copy of the June issue of Rowell‘s Newspaper Directory 
We find it the most complete and reliable of all news- 
paper directories, and would not exchange it for al] other direct- 


ories published. 


Mee ALG Moariesccceuttcial re 
pur Cura Certl, 


1899 Fall edition of the AMERICAN 





NewspaPer Directory, issued Sep- 





tember Ist, is now ready for subscribers. 
Price, Five Dollars. Sent carriage pre- 
paid on receipt of price. Send orders to 


American Newspaper Directory, 
10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 
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‘‘‘Times are better.” —Everybody. 

The man who is not prospering now- 
a-days does not deserve to prosper. Is 
that too strong? Mark Hanna put it: 
‘‘Every manin America has work who 
wants to work.” Josh Billings would 
have said: ‘‘Now make money.” Take 
your choice of the phrases. The fact 
remains that business is good and get- 
ting better. 

Not all the institutions are forging to 
the front, however. Even some news- 
papers have seen better days. (Please 
do not ask us to mention names.) Gen- 
erally speaking the younger and more 
vigorous are winning business and 
breaking all records. 

Tue Derroir Journat is doing nicely, 
thank you. 

For the month of July the advertis- 
ing earnings of Tue JournaL showed a 
gain of over 4o per cent over July of 
last year, and the largest gain was in 
the local field. 

Keep your eye on Tue Journat. 


At your service : 
PERRY LUKENS, JR., 
Manager New York Office, 

Tribune Building. 


Cc. GEO. KROGNESS, 
Manager Chicago Office, 
Marquette Building. 
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You Want Advertising ? 








They all do: Magazines, Newspapers, 
publications of all kinds, Street Railway 
Men, Sign Men, and all other Fame 
Builders. 


A Good Way 





to get advertising (and the burden of 
the story is to get it ) is to 


Take a Page 








in Printers’ Ink. This publication 





goes to more general advertisers than 
any other one magazine or newspaper 
in the world. A page will cost for one 
year, 52 issues, $5,200. 


zzzzPrinters’ |1nKsssssszzs= 


is called the “I.1rTTLE SCHOOLMASTER,” and is an 
authority on advertising. You sometimes scan its pages 
with interest and perhaps profit; if so, you can realize 
with what great interest they are read by men who are 
spending thousands of dollars for advertising, and are 
constantly seeking new ways, better methods and more 


profitable mediums to make known their business. 


Address orders to 
PETER DOUGAN, Advertising Manager 


: PRINTERS’ INK, No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
EFTETETE FITTETTSETESETETTEETTETE 
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is the largest, most important 
and richest city in Wisconsin. It 
has a magnificent system of street 
railways. They cover all parts 
of the city proper, the suburbs, 
resorts and also reach out to 
Racine and Kenosha on the south 
and Waukesha on the west. 

The new and modern elec- 
tric cars give a constant and un- 
avoidable display in them. 

You can cover Milwaukee and 
the other places effectively and 


cheaply by a card in all the cars. 


We control the advertising. 














GEO. KISSAM & CO., 
Matthews Bldg., 3d St. and Grand Ave., 








